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LENA HOLLAND BROCKMAN 


Dallas— (Spl.) — Active work is 
already started by members of the 
Dallas Music Teachers Association 
under the presidency of Mrs. Lena 


Holland Brockman. The Dpllas 
association opened its fall activi- 
ties with two Texas Music Day 


programs, September 25, at Whit- 
tle’s Recital Hall. Mrs. F. B. Saun- 
ders and Mrs. G. P. Frysinger are 
co-chairman of this year’s programs. 
The first meeting of the associa- 
tion was held at Whittles on Sept- 
tember 18, at which plans were 
made for the coming season. The 
next meeting will be held on the 
evening of October 16 at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Paul Rom- 
berg, 3437 Shennandoah Ave. 
Officers of the Dallas association 
are as follows: Lena Holland 
Brockman, president; Edward Cra- 
mer, vice-president; Mrs. F. B. 
Saunders, vice-president; Ruby K. 
Lawrence, secretary-treasurer; Ha- 
zel Cobb, parliamentarian; execu- 
tive board: Irma Beck, Alice Knox 
Ferguson, Carrie Munger Long, 
Mrs. J. A. Jahn, Carl Wiesemann. 
The November meeting of the 
Dallas association will be held as 
a joint session with the Ft. Worth 
association at North Texas Agri- 
cultural College at Arlington. 





TMTA CONVENTION PLANS 


(Special to The Southwestern Musicia‘) 


The convention of the Texas 
Music Teachers Association will 
be held this year on December 27, 
28, 29 in San Antonio with head- 


quarters at the Plaza Hotel, Miss 
Mary Dunn, state president, an- 
nounced this week. Many  out- 


standing features are being plan- 
ned for the three day meet. Art- 
ists, lecturers, and novel features 
will high-light the Christmas holi- 
day meeting of one of the oldest of 
music teacher groups in the United 
States. 

The San Antonio Music Teacher 
Association will serve as the host 
organization of this year’s con- 
vention. Officers of this group in- 
clude: Mary Stuart Edwards, pres- 
ident; Mrs. Tekla Staffel, 1st vice- 
president; Mrs. Florence Watkins 
Cox, 2nd vice-president; Mrs. 
Edith Law, recording secretary; 


Mrs. Roland Springall, correspond- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Francis Cullen 
Sullivan, treasurer. 

Convention committees are as 
follows: 

State Program Committee: Mrs. 
Tekla Staffel, State Chairman; 
Mary Stuart Edwards, Local Chair- 
man; Mr. Clyde J. Garrett; Miss 
Roxy Grove; Dr. William E 
Jones. 

State and Local Registration: 
Mrs. Roger C. Neely; Mrs. Roland 
Springall. 

Publicity: Mr. 
Miss Meta Hertwig. 

Finance: Mrs. 
Sullivan. 

Committee on Arrangements: 
Mrs. Edith Law, Chairman; Mrs. 
Alice Mayfield Brooks; Mrs. Belle 
Combs, Mrs. Gladys Calder Brooks; 

Cane on page 17) 


Clyde Garrett; 


Mary Brendel 





, - NEWS . : 


Dallas—(Spl). — Elizabeth Hart, 
pupil of Carl Wiesemann was pia- 
no winner in the Lone Star District 
of the Texas Federation of Music 
Clubs Contest last spring. 

Mr. Wiesemann is teacher of or- 
gan and piano at Texas State 
College for Women at Denton, and 
maintains private studios in Dallas 
where he is organist and _ choir 
master at St. Matthew’s Cathedral 
and director of the Schubert Chc- 
ral Club. 

San Marcos, T'exas—(Spl.)—The 
Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College announces the addition of 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Science degrees with major in Mu- 
sic to their curriculum. Mary 
Stuart Butler, B. S.; Robert A. 
Tampke, B. M., M. A.; H. Grady 
Harlan, B. M., M. A.; Laura Parke, 
and Harold Branning constitute 
the faculty of the college. 

Stephenville, Texas — (Spl.) — 
John Tarleton College offered this 
year four music scholarships under 
Charles W. Froh, director of the 
department of music and profes- 
sor of piano; D. G. Hunewell, pro- 
fessor of brass-woodwinds and 
director of the Tarleton Military 
Band; R. Berton Coffin, professor 


voice; and Albert T. Lu- 
i professor of violin and director 
of the Little Symphony Orchestra. 
Each scholarship is worth $72. 

Belton, Texas — (Spl.) — Janet 
Coulson has been selected to head 
department of public school music 
at Mary Hardin-Baylor College for 
this year. Miss Coulson holds a 
bachelor of music degree in piano 
and a bachelor of music education 
degree from University of Kansas. 

New York, N. Y.—(Spl.)—Henry 
Hadley, distinguished American 
composer-conductor, died at his 
home here Sept. 6 after a long ill- 
ness. 

Fort Worth, Sept. 21—Margaret 
Phelan, promising and well-known 
young Ft. Worth lyric soprano was 
presented in a benefit recital at 
8:15 p. m. Wednesday in Fort 
Worth’s Hotel Texas, Crystal Ball- 
room. Later in the week she left 
for Los Angeles to launch her pro- 
fessional career, in addiiion to 
continuing her musical studies. 

Before entering high schcdl Miss 
Phelan began her vocal lessons un- 
der Mrs. Roger C. Neely. Befcre 
leaving high school she won the 
Dealey Award in the interscholas- 
tic music contest sponsored by the 





FESTIVAL SYLLABUS NOW READY 








stores of Texas. 





Robert A. Markham, Baylor University School of Music, Waco, General 
Chairman of the Texas Music Festival, announces that the 1938 Festival 
Syllabus is now available. Copies are in sale 


at all the leading music 
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HARPIST TO TEACH AT 
BAYLOR, WACO 








HELEN HORTON 


An interesting addition to the 
Baylor School of Music this year 


is the department of harp which 
will be presided over by Miss Hel- 
en Horton, artist pupil of Alberto 
Salvi, renowned iteacher of that 
instrument. As well as being one 
of Salvi’s outstanding pupils, Miss 
Horton was a member of his harp 
ensemble and has also held posi- 
tions as harpist with the Denver 
and Evanstown Symphony orches- 
tras. 


Miss Horton holds her degree in 
music from Northwestern Univer- 
sity and has done additional work 
in music education at Columbia 
University and she will, at Baylor, 
assist in the Public School Music 
courses. 


A harp has been provided by 
the University for practice  pur- 
poses. The addition of the harp 
will enlarge the possibilities for 
chamber music activities on the 
part of the Baylor School of Music 
and a number of concerts are al- 
ready being planned. 





Texas State College for Women 
Derton. 
She also has won the Junior 


State contest of the Texas Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs and the adult 
contest of Texas Music Teachers’ 
Associs tion. 








MUSIC Marches On! 


Editorial A | & 





T MT A Examinations 


One of the best methods for raising the standard and 
increasing the general recognition of the work of the 
Texas Music Teachers’ Association would be for more 


members of the organization to take the examinations of- 
fered by the examining board of the organization. These 
examinations which are not unusually difficult in them- 
selves, afford a standard by which the members may 
measure their ability and in taking them the individual 
members gain the respect of the other members as well 
as accomplish something in which they can take just 
personal pride. With a little review it should be possible for 
each member of the Association to pass the examination 
and it would lend dignity to the organization if all who have 
not done so would take them, even the members who came 
into the body before this requirement was made for new 
members. 


One of the best illustrations which could be given of 
what comprehensive examinations have meant to a musical 
body is the American Guild of Organists. This body is 
known the world around for the high scholarship of its 
members, especially those taking its examinations, and its 
two degrees, A. G. O- and F. A. G. O. are recognized 
everywhere the same as the music degrees of any Univer- 
sity. The organization is, in fact, chartered by the State of 
New York to give these degrees and from that standpoint, 
if for no other, they are recognized insignia of scholarship. 
The standards maintained by the Guild are very high and 
their examinations are proportionately difficult. Those of 
our Association are not, and in fact need not be as difficult, 


High School Music Credit 


There is much haziness in the minds of most music | 
teachers concerning high school music credits for applied 
music. Many teachers confuse this with the course of study 


and student examinations set up for the Texas Music Festi- 
val which, of course, is an entirely different matter. Others 
confuse the examinations offered by the Texas Music Tea- 
chers Association for the Associate and Licentiate Certificate 
for teachers, mentioned in the first paragraph in this page. 
The syllabus for applied music credit in the high schools of & . 
Texas is laid out in specific detail in the Texas State De- 

partment of Education Bulletin No. 372, Vol- XIII, August, 

1937. The purpose of the plan, rules for participation, and 
examination, preparation and scope of the examination and | 
other details are defined and clearly stated on pages 94 to 

104, in this state bulletin. More interest is being shown | 
this year than last in the high school applied music exami- 
nation. New blanks for the use of the high school principals 
in properly enrolling the candidate for the examinations 
has been prepared by Miss Nell Parmley, State Director 
of Music. The list has been enlarged to include several new 
names, the approved examiners now being available in all 
parts of the state. New lists will be published in a forth- 
coming issue of the Southwestern Musician. 


1. —— —_ » 





but they are a step in the right direction and with the 
cooperation of all the members can be brought up to a 
point of very high recognition. Your T. M. T. A. Secretary 
will furnish you a pamphlet on the Association Examinat- 
ions if you so request it. 





Notes on Music in South America 


After three centuries of almost complete disdain of 
the music created within her borders, Latin America has 
awakened to a realization of the values of her own resour- 
ces; as a result of this strong nationalistic sentiment, mu- 
sicians, old and young, are now assembling and utilizing 
their national musical assets. Speaking in broad terms, 
these fall into three general classes: the Indian, found to 
some extent in all countries but least in Uruguay and Ar- 
gentina: the Creole, which has resulted from the fusion and 
transformation of the European, especially during the 19th 
century; and original works by South Americans many of 
whom are now beginning to employ thematic material or 
general coloring of either Indian or Creole. During the 
colonial period, roughly 1520 to 1820, only European 
music - - - largely Spanish, French or Italian - - was 
cultivated by the higher social classes, although German 
music was known in ecclesiastical circles. The European 
modified the Indian and was in turn itself transformed by 
the musically illiterate until distinct musical types become 
associated with the various countries. 

The creole music varies with the background which 
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gave it birth, the product of the country-side being as a 
rule cheerful and that of the dregs of the cities, sad. Best 
known of the first type is the music of the Argentine 
“gaucho” who, like his brethren of the western plains of 
the United States, absorbed what he heard in his limited 
contacts with the lower social fringes of the cities. Through 
the years of long nights watches amid the vast silence of 
the pampa, what he sang became so closely associated with 
his life as to seem almost his own creation. But while the 
North American cowboy heard the popular songs of the 
United States between 1840 and 1890, the South American 
came into contact with the strongly rhythmic songs of 
Spain. Hence it was the dance song, such as the “gato” 
(cat) and the “media cana” that he made his own. Inter- 
est in collecting his songs began in the late eighties; now 
Argentine “gaucho” songs are known far beyond the boun- } § 
daries of that country. Of rural origin, too, is the national 

dance of Uruguay, the “pericon’”’, danced by two or more 

couples; it calls for vocal improvisation by males and fe- 


males alternately between the figures. Among other char- 
(Continued on page 12) 
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NEELY PUPIL IN 
CALIFORNIA 





MISS MARGARET PHELAN 


SAMOILOFF STUDIOS BUSY 


Los Angeles— (Spl.) — Blanche 
Phillips, contralto, winner of first 
honors of the Festival of Allied 
Arts contest in 1936, and Betty Ann 


McRoy, soprano, winner of first 
honors of the Festival of Allied 
Arts contest of 1937, sang with 


great success at the Aviators Club 
breakfast at the Grand Central 
Terminal on Sunday morning. On 
Sunday evening, Blanahe Phillips 
and Ruth Matthews, soprano, sang 
very successfully at the Hunting- 
ton Hotel in Pasadena. Constance 
Piper accompanied them. 


Betty Ann McRoy will sing at 
the Los Angeles Breakfast Club 
this month, on the same program 
with Mario Chamlee. 

Mr. Samoiloff is especially proud 
to have as a_ student Margaret 
Phelan from Fort Worth, Texas. 
Miss Phelan won first place in the 
solo division of the interscholastic 
music contest sponsored by Texas 
State College for Women. Repre- 
senting the Junior Harmony Club, 
she won the junior state contest 
of the Texas Federation of Music 
Clubs. She won the adult contest 
of the Texas Music Teachers As- 
sociation of Houston. Miss Phelan 
is sponsored by the civic and mu- 
sical organizations of Fort Worth 
and was sent to Mr. Sanoiloff by 
her teacher, Mrs. Roger C. Neely, 
who is also planning on studying 
with Mr. Samoiloff. 


Of special interest is the teach- 
ers’ course which is now in prog- 
ress. The class is represented by 
enrollments from various states, C. 
M. Kurtz from Ohio, Lurah Winer 
from Colorado, Martha Dixon of 
Nebraska and Rose Ough of Oak- 
land, California, who is taking a 
post graduate course. 

A most successful and enjoyable 
season can easily be predicted for 
the Samoiloff Bel Canto Studios 


October 1937 


».. NEWS... 


SAN ANTONIO MUSIC NEWS 
By Tekle Seebe Staffel 

San Antonio—-(Spl.)\—The musi- 
cal season was auspiciously opened 
with an interesting concert given 
by the Federal Symphony Orches- 
tra on Monday evening, September 
27, under the baton of Walter 
Dunham, at the San Pedro Play- 
house. This was the first of a se- 
ries of six concerts to be presented 
during the winter. Carmen 
Quinones, coloratura soprano, dau- 
ghter of Joel Quinones, assoviate 
Mexican Consul, was the guest so- 
loist. The orchestra opened the 
program with the fcur movements 
of Mozart’s “Symphony ia G Min- 
or.” 

The second half of the program 
opened with Johann Strauss’ ever 
popusr “Tales of Viennxa Wocds. 
Miss Quinones sings with a clear 
tone, and her coloratura work is 
outstanding. She was assisted by 
Eulalio Sauchez, flutist. 

In conclusion the orchestra play- 
ed Liszt’s “Les Preludes.” In the 
rendition of this difficult orches- 
tral score, the orchestra surpassed 
all former efforts. 

The San Antonio Civic Opera 
will give the third performance of 
the season when it presents the 
Gilbert and Sullivan Opera, “The 
Mikado,” on October 15 in the 
Sunken Garden of Brackenridge 
Park. Lucille Klauss will sing the 








and Opera Academy. As usual, Mr. 
Samoiloff is only teaching thirty 
hours weekly. “To do my best 
work, I cannot teach any more 
than a few hours daily,” says Sam- 
oiloff. Almost all teaching time is 
taken. The Samoiloff class con- 
sists of teachers and students from 
fifteen different states. 

To assist Mr. Samoiloff in tea- 
ching different subjects, the fol- 
lowing teachers have been engaged. 


Constance Piper will coach the 
students in opera, concert and 
church repertoires. Zepha Samoi- 


loff will lecture on Charm and 


Stage Deportment. Miss Andre 
will teach French. Mr. Richard 
Drake Saunders will lecture on 


“History of Music” and “Lives of 
Great Composers.” Mr. S. Birin- 


ski will teach German. D. Cesar 
Cianfoni will teach Italian, sight 
reading and solfeggio. Mr. Ivan 


Simpson will teach acting. 


role of Yum Yum and Dorothy 
Pagenstecher Arendt the role of 
Pitti Sing. The music for the 
opera will be conducted by David 
Griffin, and the stage by Florence 
and Harry Griffith. 

Music Clubs are becoming active 
again. The San Antonio Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs had an inter- 
esting musical luncheon and also 
held a meeting at the Plaza Hotel 


to complete plans for the year 
book. 
Music Teachers are_ reporting 


large enrollments in their classes, 
and this is indeed a good beginning 
for the musical season of 1937-38. 
Mary Stuart Edwards, soprano, and 
president of the San Antonio Mu- 
sic Teachers Association, has re- 
turned from a tour of the East 
where she appeared as soloist for 
the Lions International Conven- 
tion in Chicago and the Republic 
of Mexico where she appeared in 
Recital. 





Sherman, Texas—(Spl.) — The 
Bomar Cramer Music Club will 
present the Cecilian singers of 
Dallas, directed by Frank Renard, 
in a concert here on Oct. 20. 

New Haven (Spl.) —It has been 
announced that Dr. James Row- 
land Angell, retiring Yale presi- 
dent, has, upon the urgent request 
of the National Broadcasting 
Company, accepted the position of 
educational counselor for the com- 
pany. The appointment was in 
line with what the company assert- 
ed was its constant obligation to 
foster the broadest range of edu- 
cational and cultural interests of 
the public, since much more can 
be done in this direction under 
imaginative and efficient guid- 
ance. 

When asked to comment on the 
anouncement Dr. Angell stated 
that he believed the opportunity 
would allow him to render a real 
public service; that with the edu- 
cational possibilities of radio be- 
coming more and more apparent, 
he could make a small contribu- 
tion to increasing its significance 
for young and old alike. 

A pessimist is generally a man 
who judges other people by what 
he knows about himself. 

Some of the curious seem deter- 
mined to see how fast they can 
drive without being killed. 
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MISS FRANCES TOWNSEND 


M. H.-BAYLOR ANNOUNCES 
FACULTY ADDITIONS 


Belton, Texas—(Spl.)—With the 
addition of three new members to 
the music faculty of Mary Hardin- 
Baylor, the Fine Arts Conservatory 
now has a staff of ten artist-teach- 
ers, the largest in that department 
since the discontinuation of the 
Academy. The department was 
enlarged in order to accommodate 
the special students from Bell 
County enrolled only for music 
courses, as well as the regular col- 
lege students majoring in music. 
Dr. Walter Gilewicz has been di- 
rector of the Conservatory since 
1922. 

Miss Janet Voulson, Miss Fran- 
ces Townsend, and R. C. King are 
the three new members of the de- 
partment of music. Miss Coulson, 
of Lawrence, Kans., is a graduate 
of Kansas University with a Bach- 
elor of Music degree in piano and 
a Bachelor of Music Education de- 
gree. She has studied piano under 
Ernest Hutcheson, dean of the Jul- 
liard School of Music, and also un- 
der Austin Conradi. For the last 
three years she has been at the 
head of the music department of 
Stuard Hall in Staunton, Va. Miss 
Coulson will teach Public School 
Music at Mary Hardin-Baylor. 

Mr. King, Belton, will be teacher 
of wind and brass instruments. He 
holds the A. B. degree from South- 
west Teachers College, majoring in 
instrumental music. He has also 
had six years of experience as a 
professional musician. 

Miss Townsend, Webb, Miss., is 
an addition to the department of 
voice. She comes from Wellsyn 
College, Macon, Ga., where she re- 
ceived her Bachelor of Music de- 
gree. 

Other members of the depart- 
ment include Dr. Gilewicz, Miss 

(Continued on page 8) 
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MUSIC in the LIFE of the CHILD —— sv atva tocttean 


In an Interview With Alva C. Lochhead by Edith Whitehurst A 


Of all the fields of musical influence open to us today, none offers 
wider opportunity for service than that of the music teacher in the grade 
schools. In her hands is placed the child from his early formative years 
until he reaches adolescence, and it is both her privilege and her obliga- 
tion to see that he is given the finest training available in the public 
schools. 

Miss Alva C. Lockhead, Supervisor of Music in the Fort Worth Public 
Schools, has been kind enough to give us her ideas as to the function of 
music in the life of the child, and to explain to us the trends that musi- 
cal development is taking in the community. She begins with the points 
suggested by the National Committee. ; 

First: “Every child should be given the opportunity to sing music 
that is pure and lovely to him.” 

For we think of the child, himself, as being essentially pure. When the 
child first comes to us in the primary grades, it is at a time when his 
emctions are wholly spontaneous, and uninhibited. The primary pupil 
is, in the majority of cases, free from the prejudices or fears of previous 
experience, and he comes with a mind receptive to all things that interest 
him. It is not for us, as teachers, to curb or inhibit these impulses. 
Rather, it is for us to direct and head them into channels that will be 
for the greatest benefit later not only to the child as an individual, but 
as a unit in society. The music teacher is extremely fortunate in that 
her subject readily lends itself to this cause. 

The child that sings is a HAPPY child; and a happy child is a GOOD 
child. Pure and lovely melody, sung freely from the hearts of children, 
leads to a clear and wholesome outlook that will not desert them in later 

ears. 

. Second: “Every child should be given the opportunity to play the in- 
strument of his choice to the point that is fixed by his individual interest 
and talent.” — 

The key phrase in this statement is “the instrument of his choice. 
How often are we presented with the picture of a child, sobbing bitterly 
py the side of the piano, when his practice hour approaches. Or in the 
instance of a more implusive child, we see him resort to kicking or 
screaming. Many cf us have in teaching experience contacted children 
who did not confine this procedure to their practice period, but come to 
their lessons with a rebellious and obstinate attitude. 

The problem presents itself clearly: The child neither likes nor en- 
joys the instrument. To him it represents specitic periods of discomfort, 
of working toward a remote goal which he does not understand, and con- 
sequently, he is building up an attitude toward music that bids fair to 
become a permanent prejudice. Not only is he opposed to participating 
in musical activity, but he may also develop an antagonism to those who 
do participate and enjoy music, thus bringing to light an anti-social ele- 
ment in his makeup which should be definitely suppressed. 

Direct the child to an instrument of his own choice. The solution is 
es simple as that. From the rhythm band and the toy symphony of the 
primary grades to the symphony orchestra of the high school, we have 
the cpportunity of leading the child, of inspiring and building upon his 
own interest in instrumental work. It is possible to appeal to the child’s 
interest through his native curiosity, when we explain the composition of 
the instrument—HOW it works, WHAT makes it work, and how, through 
his own skill, he may procure the purest, loveliest results from it. In the 
early grades the pupil may be encouraged to create instruments for the 
rhythm band. Having discovered the marvel of sound, he may experi- 
ment with it, finding that any number of effects may be produced by 
simple objects around him—drums made from oatmeal boxes, chime ef- 
fects from a row Of vari-sized nails on a string. It follows that this in- 
terest will carry over. 

The child who had an exceptionally fine ear for tone may prove to be 
excellent in the wind section later on; one whose fingers were nimble on 
the toy xylophone or “bottles,” may become a fine pianist. More is to be 
considered than pure enjoyment of tone or effects produced. The physi- 
cal qualities of the individual are to be taken into consideration. It is 
essential that the instrument be not painful or abnormally difficult to 
him. To the child of very small hands skill at the piano is hopelessly 
impossible; reed instruments demand lips of a particular size and shape 
to produce the best results. These factors having been considered, there 
follows a situation of congenial and beneficial activity. 

Third: “Every child should participate in concerted music in order 
to absorb the lesson that men collectively are idealistic and may unite 
for unselfish as well as for utilitarian ends.” 

We are growing away from the idea of the artist as one who is nec- 
essarily neurotic, remote, and at cross purposes with the GROUP as a 
unit. While we are accepting the value of the individual in reference to 
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giving him the best that life has to offer and encouraging him to look for 
the best, we have learned that the individual prospers best in a prosper- 
ous society. A wholesome social unit is one wherein each member is de- 
riving some benefit that makes his life more complete and who in turn 
is contributing something which lends to the welfare of the whole. 
Concerted musical activity offers boundless opportunity for the 
growth of this idea. Anyone who has had experience in conducting group 
singing has known the thrill of feeling the various personality factors of 
the number dissolve into one united whole. Orchestral work offers the 
opportunity of WORKING together to complete the whole. Each child 
has his own task to perform, and feels a definite pride in doing so. 
Fourth: “Every child should be led to feel that in musical endeavor 
the widow’s mite is as worthy as the rich man’s talents if otfered sin- 


cerely.” + 

There are many children who have had no formal music education 
who are inclined to feel inferior among those who have studied some in- 
strument. This condition, if permitted to go unnoticed, allows many 
children of innate talent to remain untrained because their parents have 
been either unable or unwilling to give them musical advantage. In this 
as in all teaching our most pressing problem is not the outstanding tal- 
ented child who participates well and willingly. It is for us to discover 
latent talent in the background or unassuming children who have had 
little or no cultural advantages. While production of fine music is our 
ultimate goal, it is not so important to us as our planting in the children 
a desire for fine music. Our standard must remain high even in the most 
elementary performance, but it is never to be attained at the sacrifice of 
the desire to instill in the life of the most unfortunate, a free and easy 
access to performance and ability, if they so desire. 

Even in the most primary form of music and rhythm, that of the rhy- 
thm, orchestra, a child, pounding conscientiously away at a wood-block, 
must be made to feel that the wood-block is indispensible to the orches- 
tra. Likewise, he is taught to feel that even a wood-block is to be handl- 
ed skillfully. 

Touching on the trends which are rapidly increasing the field of music 
Miss Lochhead explained how the musica] interests of school and com- 
munity are becoming interrelated. Music is a highly social art, and is to 
be found wherever people gather together in groups for the accomplish- 
ment of a unitied purpose. In every community are to be found those two 
guiding bodies of social activity—the church and the school; and no- 
where are they to be found more successful in their purposes than when 
the two are pulling together. 

It is not beyond the scope of music to aid in the strengthening of 
this relationship. Musical directors of both organizations are coming to 
realize that by combining their efforts, both may achieve better success. 
The church borrows from the talent of the schools and the school from 
the church, both frequently cooperating in the production of festivals, 
entertainments, and benefit performances. With this trend has develop- 
ed a very marked improvement in the standard of choir and congrega- 
tional singing in the churches and Sunday schools. 

Churches today, even in the smaller suburban communities, are em- 
plcying musical directors who have not only an instinct for Christian 


service, but also a keen musical conscience. They are introducing a wider # 


use of choral singing in connection with the services and giving atten- 
tion to small ensembles—both vocal and instrumental. 

Another demand for music has developed with the increasing need 
for recreational and leisure-hour activity. Industrial and institutional 
units are organizing into after-working-hour groups both as a means of 
finding recreation and for fostering the feeling of fellowship and comer- 
aderie among workers. In any large group, an amazing number of mem- 
bers are to be found who have at some time in their lives studied to play 
some musical instrument. Collected together under the direction of an 
able leader these groups frequently develop into remarkable music units. 
Scme truly fine orchestras and choruses have been known to develop from 
just such humble beginning. 

In very recent years the government has taken over a large percent 
of adult education. The musical division of this work has offered a 
comprehensive plan of supervision of musical activity for citizens of all 
ages and in all walks of life. Music has always been a functional unit 
in the home, but it becomes an even more integral part of the domestic 
scheme when various members of the group are studying and participat- 
ing in music beth in the home and in other organizations. 

There is an attitude on the part of professionals which has had no 
small part in this rapid increase in the importance of music in the life of 
the average citizen. Composers, artists, cOnductors, and teachers have 

(Continued on page 11) 
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DOROTHY DRANE 


CORSICANA, Texas, (Spl.)—Miss Dor- 
othy Drane, 46, Corsicana and Texas 
zlubwoman (above) was killed when the 
automobile in which she was riding 
failed to make a curve and turned over 
several times near Hammond, six miles 
south of Bremond. Mrs. George F. 
Baum, wife of a Corsicana merchant, 
another passenger, suffered a fracture 
of her right arm and other injuries. They 
were on their way to College Station at 
the time of the accident. The daughter 
of Frank N. Drane, Corsicana and 
Dallas, and the late Mrs. Florence 
Drane, Miss Drane was born in Corsi- 
cana Sept. 1, 1891. She was past presi- 
dent of the Texas Federation of Music 
Clubs, a charter member of the James 
Blair Chapter, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, president of the Corsi- 
cana Nevin Club, an early music club 
of the State; member of the Third 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, and active 
in civic organizations. Survivors are her 





father, and a brother, Hugh Drane, 
Dallas. 
REPORT 
To The Board 


By Inez Rudy, President Texas 
Federation of Music Clubs 
Board Meeting, Ennis, September 
24, 1937 


Immediately following the state 
Convention in San Antonio last 
April, your President attéided the 
National Convention. in Indiana- 
polis, where a marvelous program 
of music, addresses and_ reports 
gave information:. and _ inspiration 
to all. It was thrilling to hear the 
reports of the State Presidents and 
know that Texas still lead in the 
number of clubs. It was with great 
joy that we learned that the Tex- 
as entrant Jacques Abram tied for 
first place in the piano finals. In 
the election of the Board of Direc- 
tors, two were elected from Texas 
—the immediate Past President, 
Mrs. I. D. Cole, and the present 
President, Miss Inez Rudy, and 
they attended the first Board 
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meeting following the adjourn- 
ment of the Convention. Another 
honor came to Texas when the 


Lone Star District President, Mrs. 
Fred Gillette, who belongs to Tex- 
as, was elected to this same office, 
Still later a Texas Past President. 
Mrs. Lena Milam was _ appointed 
Chairman of Bands. and Orches- 
tras in the Junior Department. 

Returning from Indianapolis 
your Fresident went on to Austin 
for the Official opening of Nation- 
al Music Week, giving greetings 
from the State and National Fed- 
erations. 

The resignation of the Second 
District President Mrs. Fred War- 
ren, cn account of the illness of 
her husband was_ received, and 
your President attended a meeting 
of officers of Second District 
where the Vice President Mrs. T. 
J. Womack, Ennis, was installed as 
President, and on June 16th at- 
tended a Board Meeting of Second 
District in Dallas, where Mrs. Ger- 
ard of Cleburne was elected Vice- 
President, and where a program 
was presented by the District. A 
Fiesta in the evening, and a Cav- 
aleade party with the President as 
Honor Guest was most enjoyable. 

Your President attended Third 
District Day at the Pan American 
Exposition on July 3rd, and Jun- 
ior Day on July 13th. At the Board 
Meeting of Third District Mrs. W. 
A. Nas!, Jr., of Kaufman was 
electec to succeed Mrs. H. A. Le- 
May of Crockett, resigned. All of 
these programs have helped spread 
the fame of the Federation and it 
was a pleasure to speak over the 
radio on the achievements of the 
Federation on these two occasions. 


Feeling that the personal contact 
means much in bringing knowledge 
of the Federation to individual 
members your President visited 
many clubs and spoke of Federa- 
tion activities. She felt repaid for 
all her efforts when several mem- 
bers told their local leaders that 
they wanted to work more diligent- 
ly than ever after hearing of all 
the accomplishments of the Fede- 
ration. Your President spent sev- 
eral days in Lufkin the guest of 
Mrs. Leach. Third District Presi- 
dent, who had asked her to go 
with her to talk to different clubs, 
and see other people in interest of 
organizing clubs. This trip and 
the one to Longview totaled over 
1300 miles. 

[uring her supposed vacation 
your President spent practically 
all of the 15 days in visiting clubs, 
or club prospects or talking to in- 
dividual club members. On ac- 
count of illness in her family the 
8th District President, Mrs. Lloyd 
Stiernberg had to resign, and your 
President attended a Board Meet- 
ing in McAllen where the Vice- 
President, Mrs. Orville Cox, was 
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elected President, and Mrs. H. QO. 
Schlaben of Edinburg was elected 
Vice-President. Then she travel- 
ed through the western part of 
the state seeing many people who 
should be interested in music clubs, 
driving in all 3052 miles. 

On August 27th she made a trip 
to Pecos to organize the new Ninth 
District, securing one _ individual 
member and a subscription to the 
Music Clubs Magazine during the 
day. Mrs. Ann Gibson Houser, 
Big Springs was elected President, 
and Mrs. Tom. Skevington, Bar- 
stow, Vice-President. 

For years the Federation has 
endeavored to secure a Depart- 
ment of Music and Fine Arts in 
Texas University. During the State 
Convention telegrams were sent 
the Texas Legislators to set aside 
appropriation for such Department 
and after the Convention, indivi- 
duals continued to work for this 
goal. After returning from Music 
Week your President was happy to 
receive word that the efforts of all 
workers in the past and present 
had culniinated in success, and 
appropriation had been granted by 
the Legislature. While not as large 
a sum as we had asked for, it is 
a grand beginning. 

Many letters of inquiry have 
been received concerning organiza- 
tion of clubs, and just yesterday in 
response to a letter urging imme- 
diate federation. a Jvnior Club in 
Austin sent in its dues with ap- 
plication for membership, and also 
included price of subscription to 
Junior Bulletin. 

In consultation with District 
Presidents dates were set for Dis- 


trict Conventions, and theve are no 
conflicts. It is the purpose of your 
President to attend each of these 
and help in any way in her power 
to make every one successful. Your 
President has urged clubs in var- 
ious Districts to present Jacques 
Abram in concert and many clubs 


have already made engagements 
for him. 
In September 8-11 your Presi- 


dent attended the National Board 
Meeting in Chattanooga, and by 
request spoke at the District and 
State President’s Council oh “The 
Student Loan Fund and its Pur- 
pose.” During this meeting she 
had a conference with the chair- 
man of Junior Competitive Festi- 
vals which she feels will prove 
helpful in the State work. 

During the summer your Presi- 
dent. has sent out hundreds of 
letters, including letters to Dis- 
trict Presidents and  Vice-Presi- 
dents in regard to the year’s work. 
She also sent Official Call to all 
Board Members, and personal 
cards to each member also. 

After writing the members of the 
Executive Committee and receiving 
affirmative reply, she has accepted 


cordial invitation of Beaumont 
Music Commission, Chamber of 
Commerce, Mayor, Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, and 


other ciive organizations to hold 
1938 Convention in Beaumont and 
has had one conference concerning 
some of the plans with Mrs. Lena 
Milam of that city. 

Other states have written for in- 
formation about our State organi- 
zation, Junior work, Texas Com- 
posers, etc. etc., and this has been 
cheerfully given. Your President 
has helped Mrs. Terrell, Editor of 
Texas Music News, in gathering 
material for Directory issue, and in 
urging Districts to secure adver- 
tising, and has obtained one ad 
for this issue. 

Your President wrote each Dis- 
trict President for names of ap- 
plicants for piano scholarships, and 
at Mrs. King’s request will be pres- 
ent at the contest on Oct. 2 to de- 
cide on the girl who will be the 
recipient of this scholarship in 
piano with Miss Leake at Texas 
State College for Womén, Denton. 

Many delightful courtesies have 
been extended by individuals and 
clubs, and fellowship resulting has 
been joyous. Many other invita- 
tions have had to be declined for 
lack of time. Many invitations 
have been accepted for this year, 
and all possible will be accepted 
where your President feels that 
good may be accomplished and 
that public attention may be fo- 
cused on the aims and achieve- 
ments of the Federation. 

Your President was thrilled with 
the novel plan of holding the 

(Continued on page 9) 
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An Interview With Robert Hollinshead of Hollywood 


By Staff Correspondent 


In the opinion of Robert Hol- 
linshead, Hollywood musical di- 
,ector and concert manager, this 
country is fast taking its place as 
the musical center of the _ world. 
“We have today the best available 
talent in the country,” says Mr. 
Hollinshead, “those of us who keep 
our finger on the musical pulse of 
the public know that there is at 
present a greater interest in good 
music in this country than ever 
before. 

“Many causes have contributed 
to this. I put first the energy and 
foresight of those sincere lovers of 
music who have worked unceasing- 
ly to build up the support and 
sponsorship of musical artists that 
they have for centuries enjoyed in 
foreign countries. We have now, 
right here at home, the finest tea- 
chers in the world, available to 
students at a trifle of what it once 
cost for a thorough training m 
cechnique.” 

“We cannot overlook either the 
part motion pictures have played 
in our musical advancement. In 
the last few years, noteworthy mu- 
sical films have given excellent 
musical fare at extremely low prices.” 





- 


ROBERT HOLLINSHEAD 


It seems to me that the all-important thing now is to provide a 
framework and take pride, as do Europeans of culture and distinction, 
in the development of our own talent. To give to young people the op- 
portunity to rise to eminence among us here at home is our duty. The 
public must realize that the concerts and ensembles so highly enjoyable 
at insignificant cost in European centers can be procured here if we 
will but give our young artists the encouragement and support needed.” 


Robert Hollinshead is well fitted to give this advice. Since early boy- 
hood he has devoted his time to the advancement of music. Born in 
Buffalo, New York, forty years ago, in early boyhood he evinced a pas- 
sionate interest in music and has never waivered from that allegiance. 
At fourteen, he formed a boys club that toured neighboring towns with 
success. He is proud of the fact that even as a youngster, he never per- 
mitted those under his direction to play or sing jazz. For several years, 
Mr. Hollinshead was program manager for the Arthur Judson Company 
of New York and Chicago and has been instrumental in furthering the 
career of many now famous artists. He is now located in Hollywood 
where his “Concert Miniatures” programs are meeting with enthusiasms. 
For the past two years, his “Musical Arts” series of concerts have been 
presented in Texas. This series presents nine groups of touring artists 
under sponsorship of the leading colleges of Texas and the southwest, in- 
cluding Wayland College, Plainview; North Texas Agricultural College, 
Arlington; Austin College, Sherman; McMurry College, Abilene; Hillsboro 
College, Hillsboro; Trinity University, Waxahachie; Baylor University, 
Waco; Texas Technological College, Lubbock; Incarnate Word College, 
San Antonio. 


Teras towns, who never before enjoyed their own civic concert series, 
now have for the first time in their history, fine concerts, made possible 
; through the patient pioneer work of this young man who believes that 
music should have its place in every community, and keeps at it until 
his purpose is accomplished. Some of these towns are Big Spring, Sweet- 
water, Abilene, Cleburne, Waxahachie, Sherman, Hillsboro, Gainsville, 
Plainview, Arlington, Austin, Amarillo, etc. 


In Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona and his own state of California, 
Robert Hollinshead has entrenched himself in the regard of his sponsors 
who, because of his ever ready good humor and sense of honor are be- 
coming not only sponsors but good friends as well. Within five years, 
Robert Hollinshead desires that one hundred colleges, towns and cities 
in Texas and the Southwest, be organized with the Musical Arts Series to 
enjoy five concerts each yéar at fees they can afford to pay. We wish you 
success in your worthy ambition, Mr. Hollinshead. 


Artists to be heard in Texas this season, under management of Rob- 
ert Hollinshead, are Jan Kubelik, celebrated violinist, Ish-ti-Opi, famous 
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Indian baritone, Russell Horton, popular screen and opera tenor, Alta. 


Turk, lyric soprano, Lois Lynn Rogers, concert pianist, Ruth Howell, dra- 
matic soprano, Irma Olsson-Seffer, concert pianist, Josef Piastro, world- 
famed violinist, Grace Adams East, world’s greatest woman trumpet vir- 
tuoso, John de Blois, bass-baritone, Rose Paidar, mezzo-soprano, Mae 
Gilbert Reese, concert pianist. 


Seattle, Wash. — (Spl.) — Ovri! M. H. B. FACULTY ADDITIONS 
Towbin, who appears as guest con- (Continued from page Five) 
ductor of the Brooklyn Symphony Julia Belle James, and Miss Willa 
Orchestra at the Brooklyn Museum Mae Kelly, piano; Miss Erma Rose 
September 26th, will leave imme- Wilson and Mrs. Hattie Woodruff 
diately following the concert for Hillyer, voice; Miss Bonita Wells, 
Seattle, to assume his duties us theory; Mrs. Virginia Marrs Box, 
head of the violin department of violin. 
the Cornish School. Mr. Towbin o— 
has been heard as soloist with the Arthur Faguy-Cote, Ft. Worth 
New York Philharmonic Symphony voice teacher, has been elected to 
Orchestra under the baton of the the directorship of the Magnolia 
late Henry Hadley and served as Avenue Christian Choir. Ft. Worth. 
concert master with the Russian Mr. F'aguy-Cote succeeds J. J. Pat- 
Symphony Orchestra under Mod-_ terson who goes to the Ft. Worth 
est Altschuler. He has toured the Christian Church position. 

United States as director of the rey 


Chamber Music Art Society. Chinese prefer herb doctors. 








National Federation President 
ERE renee ne ee 








Members of the Board of Directors and the Council of State and District 
Presidents of the National Federation of Music Clubs representing forty one states, 
met September 8 - 11 atop picturesque Lookout Mountain in Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. Mrs. Vincent Hillis Ober president. Dr. H. Augustine Smith, Boston 
University, outlined a vigorous program for the Department of Church Music, 
urging interchanging of choirs between churches for the promotion of inter- 
denominational unity, through church music. John E. Howard, University of 
North Dakota, was appointed head of the newly created Student Division. Mr. 
Howard advocated community surveys to discover and weld into musical 
organizations musicians between eighteen and twenty-five years of age who have 
been active in secondary school musical life, but have not gone on to college. 


Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff, director of the Federal Music Project was principle speaker 
of the meeting. ‘ 
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ORGANIST RETURNS FROM 
FRANCE 

Dora Poteet, Dallas organist, re- 
‘turned Monday after spending the 
summer in Fontainebleau, France 
where she studied 
organ under Mar- 
cel Dupre, world- 
famous organist, 
at the Conserva- 
‘torie Americain, 
At the cluse of the 
summer session 
Miss Poteet re- 
ceived the diplo- 
ma, passing the 
examinations with 
the highest hon- 
ors ever accorded 
anyone in the organ department 
in the history of the school. She 
returns to Dallas to resume her 
duties as assistant professor of or- 
gan at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity and organist and choir direc- 
tor at the First Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. 

Miss Poteet sailed from New 
York on June 5 with Helen Nolde 
of Richmond, Va., and _ together 
they toured Germany and Switzer- 
land, reaching Fontainebleau on 
July 1. In Germany Miss Poteet 
made a study of the organs to be 
found there and played on several 
of the most important, including 
the old Silbermann organ _ that 
Bach played in St. George’s Church 
in Roetta. 








REPORT TO THE BOARD 
(Continued from page 7) 
Board Meeting in two cities and 
had been looking forward most 
eagerly to this experience. On last 
Monday morning Miss Dorothy 
Drane, a Past President of the 
Federation, who had invited tne 
Board members to be her guests 
for lunckeon in her home and for 
the business session in the aiter- 
noon, phoned your President to 
ask the approximate number er- 
pected, and as she started io ring 
off said, “Goodbye, I'll ste you Fri- 
day night.” In a few hours a tele- 
gram came saying Miss Drane had 
been kiled!! This terrible tragedy 
has brought sorrow to the entire 
Federatior. and instead of coming 
to Corsicana today in joy, your 
Fresident carried flowers of re- 
membrance to the funeral of our 
beloved member last Wednesday. 
Many letters of sympathy for the 
sick in our Federation family have 
been written, and last winter 
flowers were sent when our dear 
Seventh District President went 
away, but this is the first one of 

our Past Presidents to go. 

It has been difficult to think of 
holding our Board Meeting after 
such a shock, but we know that 
life must go on, and that in God’s 
providence this tragedy will work 
out for good. Your President has 
kept the Federation ever upper- 
most in her mind and pledges anew 














Piano, Voice, Violin, Pipe Organ, Ham- 
mond Organ, Theory, Public School 
Music, Community Music, Speech, Dra- 
matics, Speech Education, Speech Cor- 
rection, Commercial Art, Painting, De- 
sign, Art Education, and allied courses. 
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WINS KING SCHOLARSHIP 

Denton, Texas.—(Spl).— Winner 
of a year’s piano scholarship with 
Miss Elizabeth Leake at Texas 
State College for Women is Miss 
Ruth Pattison of Pattison. Mrs. 
Louise Pace King, former  presi- 
dent of the Texas Federation of 
Music Clubs, gave the scholarship 
through the federation. 

Miss Pattison was one of five 
contestants for the award, which 
was open to any student in the 
college not already studying pianc 
or any student of Miss. Leake. 
Entrants were reyuired to play 
classical music of moderate diffi- 
culty, choosing their own numbers. 

Judges were Miss Inez Rudy, 
president of the federation; Mrs. 
A. C. Dockam wf Corsicana; and 
Clyde J. Garrett, Arlington; Mrs. 
King was also present at the au- 
ditions and made a short talk 
to the students. 

The scholarship is for two les- 
sons a week during the rest of 
this year. It will be offered annu- 
ally at the college. Miss Pattison, 
is a senior piano student and has 
been studying with Miss Leake for 
the past three years. 


her untiring efforts to make Texas 
Music-conscious and Federation- 
minded. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Inez Rudy, President, T. F. M.C. 
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S. M. U. DEAN OF MUSIC 
BACK FROM EUDROPE 





Dallas, Texas,—(Spl.)— Dr. Paul 
Van Katwijk, pianist and dean of 
the school of music of Southern 
Methodist University, and Mrs. 
Van Katwijk have returned to 
Dallas after spending several weeks 
at Dr. Van Katwijk’s home in Hol- 
land and visiting in London. 

One of his principal reasons for 
going to London, outside of the 
pleasure of attending the Prome- 
nade Concerts, was to offer J. & 
W. Chester, the music publishers, 
a new Bach transcription which 
he had made shortly before leav- 
ing. It is the prelude to the Fifth 
Violin Sonata which he translated 
into a piano solo. Although Rach- 
maninov, Saint-Saens, David Man- 
ess and Labunski, the Polish pi- 
anist, had all made piano trans- 
criptions of the work, none was a 
really practical, playable version 
and it was this fact that induced 
the local pianist to write his own, 
since he wanted very much to play 
it. He considers it quite flattering 
that the Chesters tuok his trans- 
cription in view of the others that 
have been made. Needless to say, 
the prelude to Bach's Fifth Violin 
Sonata, transcribed for piano by 
Van Katwijk, will be included on 
the eminent Dutch dean’s annual 
recital as a member of the S. M. U. 
music school faculty. 
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TODAY and TOMORROW 
By EUGENE E. SKINNER 


During the past several years, many editorials and articles have 
been written by men who are “on the inside” in connection with televis- 
ion experimental laboratories which stated that “Television is just around 
the corner.” In the opinion of the general public, that corner has not 
yet been reached, therefore many people have begun to express doubt 
that the well-known “corner” will ever be reached. 

Recent reports from television laboratories are very encouraging as 
to the recent progress which has been made. At the present time in this 
country the Naticnal Broadcasiing Company and the Radio Corporation 
of America together are definitely in the lead in this field. The two 
companies together have a very powerful broadcasting station for televis- 
ion situated in the top of the Empire State Building, and are broadcast- 
ing at various times to about five thousand receivers of several types 
that are situated in and around New York City. Repection (if reports 
are correct) has been reported as far away as upper Vermont and New 
Hampshire. The Columbia Broadcasting System is contemplating con- 
struction of a 30,000 watt transmitter that is also to be placed in one of 
New York’s giant skyscrapers. This proposed station would serve a cir- 
cular area of land with an average radius of forty miles, which at this 
stage of development, is very good. 

Though many people hate to admit it, this country is not taking the 
lead in Television. In and around London, there are more than 50,000 
receivers which regularly receive transmissions by television. A great 
many people watched the coronation ceremonies by television, since this 
was much easier than paying a great deal for a seat, and then having to 
fight a mob to get to it. The recent Olympics in Germany were also 
broadcast by television, but there is no report as to how many receivers 
were “tuned in” to witness the games. It may be true that we have much 
Better equipment than European countries, but nevertheless, Europe is 
USING its equipment. 

It might be well to mention the obstacles which television is encoun- 
tering. The first of these is the short range of a television transmitter. 
Low frequency transmission produce what are known as “ghost” pictures, 
and therefore, in order to get clear pictures, television impulses must be 
transmitted on the ultra-high frequencies (which are very short waves 
that begin to approach the frequency of light). One property of light is 
outstanding. That property is that the waves travel in an almost straight 
line and cast “shadows” much in the same way that obstacles in the path 
of a ray of light cast visible shadows. Immediately the conclusion may 
be drawn that obstacles such as buildings mountains, trees, and the horizon 
tend to shorten the range of television considerably. In order to increase 
the range, the most successful transmitters are situated atop skyscrapers, 
and receiving antennas are placed as high in the air as possible. Due to 
the short range of a single transmitter, a great many transmitters would 
have to be placed throughout the country. A single transmitter is expen- 
sive enough, so just think of the expense involved in placing enough to 
make reception possible in a single state!! One point worth mentioning, 
however, is that a great many of these smaller transmitters could be “fed” 
by means of a “master transmitter” at the point where the program is 
going on by means of wire connections such as many radio networks use 
today. 

Television experts in general believe that the scanning disc or me- 
‘chanical scanning is already out of date; the cathode ray type is the only type 
~of set that will be used when receivers are placed on the market. I have 
of set that will be used when receivers are place on the market. I have 
always heard that it is a bad policy to disagree with those who know 
more about a subject than I, but when the qualities of the two types are 
compared in a practical sense, I am rather inclined to agree with Mr. 
Wm. Hoyt Peck of the Peck Television Corporation. Mr. Peck recently 
wrote an editorial for SHORT WAVE AND TELEVISION magazine 
which, I believe, would convince anyone that mechanical scanning is the 
more practical. Among the points brought out in his editorial are that 
it takes only about 9 tubes in mechanical scanning receivers in compari- 
son with the thirty or more required in the cathode ray type, light for 
‘some mechanical systems may be obtained from an automobile headlamp 
working on only a few volts, the voltage used in a mechanical receiver 
are no greater than those used in an ordinary radio receiver, while those 
‘of the cathode ray type are comparable to the voltages used in electro- 
‘cuting criminals. Such voltages, as Mr. Peck truthfully stated, require 

very expensive insulation and are dangerous to human lives. 

The present day television received is very expensive. Comparing the 
=average price of a radio with a television receiver costing about ten times 
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that average price, one wonders how many could be sold. The answer is 
—none. The remedy for this problem is simple to state but difficult to 
do immediately—produce a receiver than can be easily adjusted to any 


number of lines per picture and frames per second at a price not to ex- 


ceed one hundred dollars. 
the very near future. 
Mr. Average Citizen doesn’t want to invest his hard-earned money in 
a receiver unless he is assured that he will get his money’s worth back in 
entertainment, and the broadcasting companies hesitate to build trans- 


There is no doubt that this will be done in 


mitters until they can be assured that there are enough receivers in use 


to make the broadcasts profitable by returns in increased sale of pro- 
ducts advertised in the transmissions. And so it goes—the broadcasting 
company does not want to build a transmitter because not enough peo- 
ple have rceivers, and the average citizen does not want to buy a receiver 
unless there is a transmitter near him. How will it end? Britain ended 
the situation before it began, because there the transmitters are regulated 
or owned by the government. Maybe Uncle Sam will someday take over 
our broadcasting facilities. 

But let us look ahead a few years and pretend that there are regu- 
lar programs being broadcast and that there is a receiver in practically 
every home. The great demand for television receivers for the home has 
developed television into the greatest industry that the world has ever 
known. There is no such thing as uremployment. Men who are not acti- 
vely engaged in constructing transmitters and rereivers are making ser- 
vice work their occupation. Due to the great number of transmitters in 
operation, the government has had to reorganize the Federal Communi- 
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cations Committee and change the test required to obtain an operator’s 
license. Thousands of young men are taking the tests daily to qualify 
tisemselves for the new openings that are being made hourly. Due to the 
\@reased number of programs demanded, thousands of singers and actors 
have been put to work. Gigantic sets such as are used in the motion 
pictures are required for each broadcast. For the best programs, motion 
pictures are taken before the broadcast and these pictures are broadcast 
to give the appearance of having been transmitted directly from the 
scene of action. The making of motion picture shorts for use as adver- 
tising has already equaled the motion picture industry of 1937, while the 
whole industry is at least ten times as great as that of 1927. When a per- 
son picks up a telephone to call a friend, he not only gets to talk to him, 
but gets to see him. New equipment for war is being developed so that 
commanders may watch maneuvers from behind the lines. Gigantic con- 
struction projects are directed from offices many miles away. Things 
that were considered impossible a few years ago are being done daily. 
Of course, these changes at first began slowly, but gradually increas- 
ed so that there was a demand for experts in every field: operators, ac- 


me%'S, announcers, make-up artists, service men, singers, musicians, came- 


vomen, sound experts, electricians, optical experts, electronists, motion 
picture operators, set constructors, and others to numerous to name 
This demand will be so great that it will take every person in the 
country who is capable of holding a position, whether it be in New York 
City, San Francisco, or a town so small that it can’t be located on a map 
Since transmitters have only a limited range, they necessarily will be 
placed close together. Each city, town, or community will have one, for 
while cities in the Southwest are not as large as those in the Eastern 
States, in order for the people of these towns to receive the programs 
broadcasts must come from nearby. This will require a great amount 
of talent, a great deal of which will be local, so that every part of th 
country will be benefitted. There is no doubt that a great number of mae 
programs will be relayed from the more powerful transmitters in larger 
cities much in the same way that radio broadcasts are relayed today a t 
of the programs will be local ones the same as on radio today nen 
Most of the readers are primarily interested in the effect that Tele- 
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Cook’s likeness 
is being flash- 
ed across the 
ether high a- 
bove down- 
town Dallas. 
Mr. Skinner 
is recognized 
as one of the 
ablest televis- 
ion  technic- 
ians. 
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DR. LENA MILAM 


For many years a leader in musical education in the 
Southwest, Mrs. Lena Milam, Director of Music in the 
Beaumont public schools, past president of the Texas Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, National Chairman of Orchestras 
and Bands in the National Federation of Music Clubs, active 
member of the Texas Music Teachers Association, and the 
Music Educators National Conference, received the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Music from Southwestern Uni- 
versity, Georgetown, Texas, at this institution’s spring 
commencement. Mrs: Milam holds degrees from North 
Texas State Teachers College and the Rowees Conserva- 
tory, and has done graduate work in Europe and America. 


vision will have on their own localities, but the effects upon one locality 
will be the same as for any other. The Southwest will have a greater 
demand for musicians, orchestras, and singers than it can possibly supply. 
The sooner that the public develops a great interest in Television and the 
sooner that it begins to cooperate with the companies who build receivers 
and operate transmitters, the sooner we will have this great change. 


MUSIC IN THE LIFE OF THE CHILD 


(Continued from page 6) 

become very generous in fostering active interest in the music of the ama- 
teur. This plays an important role in the early development of the po- 
tential-musician, for a word of praise, encouragement, or corrective criti- 
cism from one whose judgment he trusts can do much to urge the begin- 
ner on to greater things. It is a fine thing when the professional lays 
aside his professional pride or even jealousy, in an altruistic movement 
for the sake of his art. 

Combining the preceding factors in community activity in music we 
arrive at what is possibly the finest point in the cultural development; 
encouragement of discriminating hearing of music. When music is ac- 
cepted as a living factor in the day by day routine of the people, they will 
no longer be satisfied with what is poor, or even mediocre. With increas- 
ed participation comes understanding; and as understanding becomes 
both broader and more penetrating discrimination follows. At length we 
find the people reaching out for that which is really superior in composi- 
tion and performance. 

Miss Lochhead concludes with a word about the preparation of the 
teacher. Even ahead of music preparation she places general and cultu- 
ral education. It is the present tendency to correlate music with every 
phase of elementary education. An art that both grows out of and 
works into every other phase of art is not to be isolated. We wish to 
present music as a vital and applicable thing. This can best be done 
when the teacher has a thorough understanding of all the cultural fields 
to which music bears a relationship. If she understands the origins and 
significance of all great movements in art and history, she will perceive 
the position music has always held in human activity. Her ability to pre- 
sent these perceptions with a broad perspective will serve to give her stu- 
dents a deeper understanding of the purpose of both music study and the 
other subjects of the curriculum. 

Music preparation itself involves a thorough and compreher sive 
knowledge of musical fundamentals—vocal training, instrumentation, no- 
tation, structure, and mechanics. This knowledge should be so complete 
and so secure as to serve simply as the tool with which tie teacher works. 
She should at no time feel uncertain of the ground, but have ever ready at 
her command the specific bit of knowledge that her problem demands. 

The development of teaching technique, while requisite in all 
phases of pedagogy, includes some very highly developed discriminative 
powers when applied to music. There is much in music that is practical 
and actual. But there is another side of it which deals almost entirely 
with emotions, moods, and minute shadings of feeling. The teacher has 
to be keenly sensitive to every reaction on the part of the child, be able to 
recognize his every mood, and so be able to guage his response. While 
needing great faith in her own capability, this must be tempered with a 
gentleness of approach that will tend to draw the pupil out and guide 
him, rather than command him. Much of her technique depends on in- 
herent qualities, and much on experience; but both are dependent on her 
own will to give the best of herself to the task before her. 

Miss Lochhead’s closing sentence displays the high standard by which 
she makes her own selection of teachers: “In selecting teachers for the 
Fort Worth situation, I like to have a teacher who has CHARACTER, 
SYMPATHY, and TRAINING.” 
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MRS. JOHN F. LYONS presents FRITZ KREISLER 


NOVEMBER 11, 1937 McFarlin Memorial Auditorium DALLAS 


BALLET RUSSE DE MONTE CARLO 


JANUARY 15, 1938 — Matinee and Night — McFarlin Memorial Auditorium 
DALLAS 
Municipal Auditorium FORT WORTH 
For reservations, address 
MRS. JOHN F. LYONS’ CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
FAKES AND COMPANY — FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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“MUSIC IN TEXAS” 


BY LOTA M. SPELL 


Price $1.50 Postpaid, $1.60 
WHITTLE MUSIC CO. J. R. REED MUSIC CO. 
Dallas Austin 








Artists and Lecture Course Agents for Scores of Texas Schools and Clubs 


Southwestern Musical Bureau 


BOOKING OUTSTANDING ATTRACTIONS OF THE CONCERT, 
THEATRICAL AND LECTURE FIELD 


‘Recital Artists of International Fame, Opera_Groups, Operetta Spanien, 
Soloists for Opera and Oratorio, Lecture Recitalists and Educators. 


M. C. TURNER, PRESIDENT AND MANAGER 
508 Central Bank Bldg., Dallas, Texas Phones 2-6540 and 5-1854 








CONCERT MANAGEMENT 


ROBT. L. HOLLINSHEAD 


8874 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 








STAFFORD’S 
TEACHER’S NEEDS 


Sixth and Throckmorton Fort Worth, Texas 








THOS. GOGGAN & BRO. 


The Music House of Texas. Est. 1866. 


EVERYTHING MUSICAL 


Specializing in Sheet Music and 
Music Teachers’ Supplies 


1201-3 Main Street Houston, Texas 











ON PIANOS — DIRECT FROM 


WILL A. WATKIN CO. 


1203 Elm St.—Dallas “Over 54 Years in Texas” 











Fine Violins 





FERRON and KROEPLIN 


Established 1895 
Everything For The Professional Violinist 


violin bows from the hands of such makers as Tourte, 
Peccatte, Voirin, Vuillaume, Vigneron, Lamy and many others ' 
Violin Experts and Appraisers Artistic Repairing 
Send for list of fine violins now available 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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NOTES ON MUSIC IN SOUTH AMERICA 
(Continued from page 4) 


acteristic dance songs are the Chilean “‘cueca”’ the Peruviag } 
“marinera”’, and the “zamba’”’, and “cielito”. These are 
echoes of the European recreational dance song with greatly 
altered texts; for the love song has usurped the place of 
almost all the work songs and those of seasonal festivals. 
In Chile many cradle songs and children’s game songs are 
known; to these, as to the songs of all South Ameriea 
countries except Brazil, Spain contributed the language 


and the fundamental rhythms: Most dances are sung, either 


throughout or in snatches. In Brazil, where Portuguese is 
the official language, the French and especially the negro 
influence is in strong evidence. : 
Both disturbed conditions in Europe and the world 

wide nationalistic trend have slowly brought the South 
American composer to appreciate and utilize native back- 
ground and folk music. In Chile, Pedro Humberto Allende 
has published “‘Tonadas” and Carlos Lavin, ‘‘Lamentaciones 
Huilliches’; in Peru, Inca tradition lives on in Valle 
Riestra’s “‘Ollanta’”’, Daniel Robles’ ‘‘Fondero” and ‘““Hymn 
to the Sun’, and Carlos Valderrama’s ‘‘Death of the Inca’’; 
while the parks of Montevideo furnish the background 
for the symphonic “Cantos del Atardecer’’: The works of 
such younger men as Jorge Urrutia in Chile, Sanches 
Malaga in Peru, and Argentino Valle in Argentina are 
further evidences of the nationalistic trend. In Brazil there 
are new editions of “Il Guarani’, an opera based on Indian 
life by Carlos Gomes, the first South American to attain 
recognition abroad as a composer. So far has the pendulum 
swung there toward nationalism that a late law decrees 
that a work by a Brazilian composer must appear on every 
program. 








FORT WORTH MUSIC NEWS 





Fort Worth—(Spl.)—Mary Rich- 
ardson presented seven of her pu- 
pils in a piano recital Septein er 
19, at her Park Place Drive stn ‘c. 
Students who appeared on the pro- 
gram were: Jane Longmoor, Mary 
Jane Foster, Dorothy Ann Leahy, 
Anna Lou Lowrie, Frederick Ger- 
lach, John Hamilton, Robert Louis 
Massingham. Miss Lucy’ Boyd 
presented awards. 

The Fort Worth Civic Music As- 
sociation, Malvern Marks, Presi- 
dent, announces the following art- 
ists for the 1937-38 season: Rach- 
maninoff, pianist; Joseph Schmidt, 
tenor; The Salzburg Opera Guild; 
Nathan Milstein, violinist. 

Three Fort Worth musicians will 
be presented in a program by the 
Fine Arts Forum in Graham. 
They will be Miss Katherine Kil- 
ander, pianist and head of the pia- 
no department at Texas Wesleyan 
College; Miss Mary Lane Morris, 
violinist, and Mrs. John Brigham, 
vocalist. 

David Montgomery, concert viol- 
inist, pupil of Claude Sammis and 
of Francis MacMillen, has been ad- 
ded to the teaching staff of the 
Fort Worth Symphony Orchestra. 


The close of Yom Kippur marks 
also the close of Sam Losh’s twen- 
ty-fifth year with Temple Beth-El. 
Losh began his participation in the 
services when the Temple was lo-« 
cated at the corner of Fifth and 
Taylor Streets in 1912. Losh has 
directed music during the minis- 
trations of three rabbis. 


The Pro Arte string quartet will) 


present its sixth season of cham- 
ber music concerts, beginning on 
Nov. 5, under the sponsorship of 
the Woman’s Club. The members 
of the quartet, which is the oldest 
chamber music group in the 
Southwest, are Marius Thor, 
George Orum, E. Clyde Whitlock, 
and Samuel Ziegler. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Car- 
lo will be presented in Ft. Worth 
on Jan. 17, under the personal 
management of Mrs. John F. Ly- 
ons. 


T. C. U’s Symphony Cuneta 


has elected David Montgomery 0 
Dallas as president. Cjther new 
officers are Don Hayes, Houston, 
vice president; Miss Gayle Pond, 
Fort Worth,  secretary-treasurer; 
and Bob Belzner, Fort Worth, lib- 
rarian and publicity director. 





A Soviet train has neither food, 
water nor lights after sundown. 


Poultry was originally bred only 
for fighting purposes. 
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Chicago Music News 
ae By MAURICE ROSENFIELD 


Chicago’s Grant 
Park free orches- 
tral and band 
concerts from 
July 1, 1937 to 
Sept. 6, inclusive, 
1937, brought 
fourth audiences 
that amounted to 
several millions 
of auditors, and 
brought forth 
some of the 
world’s distingu- 
ished musical art- 
ists of the world. 

Among the conductors were 
Frederick Stock, Hans Lange, 
James C. Petrillo, president of the 
Federation of Musicians of Chica- 
go, who deserves the credit of hav- 
ing established these free concerts 
for the public, Walter Steindel, 
Armin Hand, George Dasch, P. A. 
Cavallo, Glen Bainum, A. F. Tha- 
viu, and others, and as_ soloists, 
such celebrities as Titto Schipa, 
famous tenor; Jascha Heifetz, vio- 
lin virtuoso; Richard Bonelli, opera 
baritone; Rubinoff, well known 
stage and radio entertainer; and a 
long list of other soloists who gave 
to the general public, such music 
as is only heard in the concert 
halls of the city. 


Much credit is due both Mayor 
Kelly and Maestro Petrillo for their 
co-laboration in this series of some 
sixty-eight concerts. 

Then, there was the great season 
of symphony concerts at Ravinia 
Park, established more than twen- 
ty-five years ago by the late Louis 
Eckstein, and now resumed by his 
widow, Mrs. Eckstein. 

This season of six weeks, begun 
July 1, also brought some of the 
world’s celebrated conductors to 
the “Opera House in The Woods,” 
as it was known for more than a 
quarter of a century ago, includ- 
ing, Sir Ernest MacMillan, Ernest 
Ansermet, Hans Kindler, Hans 

Gere Vladimir Golschmann and 
“Fritz Reiner. 

Gennaro Papi, who was one of 
the outstanding personalities when 
opera was given at Ravinia Park, 
inaugurated the season with a ga- 
la performance of operatic ex- 
cerpts, conducting the program 
with Lucrezia Bori, Leon Rothier, 
and Armand Tokatyan, as vocal 
soloists, and this performance was 
given as a memorial to Mr. Ecks- 
tein. 

Through the six weeks there 
were notable programs and per- 
@@mances of symphonic music. 

We must not forget to mention 
Ebba Sundstrom, conductor of the 
Woman’s Symphony Orchestra, 
who was heard at her last con- 
cert at Grant Park before her de- 
parture for Europe, and Andre 
Kostelanetz, a visitor from New 
York City’s Radio colony. 

The last Grant Park Concert, 
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given on the evening of Labor 
Day, September, 6, was presented 
by an orchestra of 300 of the city’s 
foremost instrumentalists, all un- 
der the dominant musical control 
of Frederick Stock, who was given 
a great ovation by an audience 
numbering nearly 100,000 listeners. 

Now for the coming season, we 
have in prospect, the Chicago Sym 
phony Orchestral Season of 1937- 
38, consisting of a series of Thurs- 
day evening and Friday afternoon, 
concerts, the official series of the 


Forty-Seventh season, starting 
Thursday evening, October 14, at 
Orchestra Hali, under Frederick 


Stock’s directisn, and for the sea- 
son which iacludes a_ series of 
Tuesday afternoon concerts, Sat- 
urday cvening, Popular concerts, 
and Sunday evenings, as well as a 
Childrens’ series on Wednesday af- 
ternoons, nearly 100 concerts will 
be presented, with distinguished 
soloists from all over the worid as- 
sisting. Famous among them, 
Josef Hoffman, John Weicher, the 
new concert-inaster of the urches- 
tra, Gregor Piatigorsky, Lotte Leh- 
mann, and George Enesco, compos- 
er-conducior. 

Also in prospect are concerts and 
recitals, by great musical artisi:, 
among the first, being Rosa Raisa 
one of the greates: of dramatic so- 
pranos, assisted by Patricia Levit, 
Chicago Child-prodigy, a pianist, 
14 years old, Serge Rachmanin- 
off, Fritz Kreisler, Feodor Chalia- 
pin, famous Russian Basso, various 
well-known dance groups and 
many unique concert bands includ- 
ing one from Mexico. 


Our Chicago grand opera season 
is to begin a remarkable year, with 
the opening night, on October 30, 
when a_e gala performance of 
“Aida” will be produced at the 
Civic Opera House, and among the 
distinguished visitors will be Leo 
Blech, as conductor, from the Ber- 
lin State Opera. Among the not- 
able presentations will be Walter 
Damrosch’s' opera, “The Man 
Without A Country,” which vill 
be heard here for the first time, 
with the composer conducting. 


Also in anticipation in the series 
of symphony concerts which will 
be given by the Federal Music pro- 
ject, sponsored by Dr. Nikolai 
Sokoloff, of New York, as Director, 
beginning early in October with a 
choice symphony program, includ- 
ing one novelty by an American 
composer. 

There are many other notable 
events which will be recorded later. 
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Stockton, California, has a wo- 
men’s orchestra now. It is under 
the direction of Virginia L. Short. 

—————"_ o——_—_ — - 

Our national bill for news, light 
reading and literature is estimat- 
ed at $240,000,000. 

California has highest peak in 
the United States. 





HORTON IN TEXAS AND 
OKLAHOMA 

Russell Horton, Los Angeles ten- 
or, who will appear in concert in a 
number of Texas and Oklahoma 
cities during October 1937, has 
been very busy in the motion pic- 
ture studios, singing in such pic- 
tures as “Thin Ice,” “Rosalie,” “It 
Never Happened Before,” starring 


Lily Pons, “The Prisoner of Zen- 
da,” “Ali Baba Goes to Town,” 
“Broadway Melody,” “Goldwyn 


Follies,” and “I’ll Take Romance,” 
in which he appeared with Grace 
Moore in two operatic sequences. 
He was soloist for the California 
State Convention of B. P. O. Elks, 
at Pasadena, Calif., appearing in 
the “Rose Bowl” and the Munici- 
pal Auditorium, at the special re- 
quest of the State President. On 
October 28th he sang the title role 
in the first Pacific Coast hearing 
of The Richard Hageman opera 
“Caponsacchi,” given at the Bilt- 
more Theatre, Los Angeles, in con- 
cert form, with Mr. and Mrs. Ha- 
geman in the audience as gvests of 
honor. 


AUTHORS OF TEXAS TO MEET 
OCT. 16 AT EXPOSITION 
Dallas, Texas—(Spl.)—OCongress- 
nan Hatton Sumners will be prin- 
cipal speaker at the meeting of 
the Authors and Composers of 
Texas Oct. 16 at the Hostess House 
at the Pan-American Exposition. 
Other speakers will include Miss 
Laura Hobby, Miss Florence Sterl- 
ing and Dr. J. W. Torbett of Mar- 

lin. 

Mrs. Inez Howell has charge of 
the musical program. Miss Made- 
line McBurnett is general chair- 
man. 

Mrs. Rosser Thomas of Houston 
is president of the Authors and 
Composers of Texas. Vice-presi- 
dents include Mrs. Alex Adams of 
San Antonio; Miss Florence Sterl- 
ing, Houston; Dr. J. W. Torbett, 
Marlin, and Dr. C. M. Rosser, Dal- 
las. 

The Ernest Powell School of Mu- 
sic, Marshall, Texas, will present 
Clyde Garrett, baritone, and Rus- 
sell Curtis, pianist, in recital on 
the evening of November 13. 
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Because all that your profession demands of Pitch Pipes is found in “Master 


1—They are Sanitary—Clean. All reeds are sounded by the Single Blow 
System. One does not inhale Dust and Dirt. To you this is most important. 
2—All notes are arranged in Rotation following one another in Chromatic 
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HENDRIX COLLEGE 
ANNOUNCES FACULTY 


Conway, Arkansas — (Spl.)—The 
Hendrix College of Music is fast 
becoming one of the leading music 
schools in the southwest. An ad- 
dition to the teaching staff this 
year is Bernard Fitzgerald, com- 
poser and conductor, formerly con- 
nected with the Arthur Jordan 
Conservatory of Indianapolis and 
Emporia State Teachers College of 
Kansas. Clem A. Towner is head 
of the music department and con- 
ductor of the Choristers. David R. 
Robertson, violinist and conductor 
and Juilliard Foundation § repre- 
sentative in Arkansas is head of 
the string department and _ con- 
ductor of the Hendrix Little Sym- 
phony. Others on the faculty in- 
clude Katherine Gaw, voice, and 
Bernice H. Towner, piano and or- 
gan. 

Several noted artists are to ap- 
pear at Hendrix College this year. 
The concert course for 1937-38 will 
include a series of programs by 
the Stradivarius String Quartet, 
the Barrere Woodwind Ensemble, 
and Ernst Wolff, famous lieder 
singer. All of these artists will re- 
main on the college campus for a 
three-day period, lecturing, play- 
ing, and coaching students in the 
College of Music. 

In addition to the artist course 
a regular series of concerts will be 
given by members of the faculty, 
the band, orchestra, chorus, and 
chamber music organizations. 





MUSIC TEACHERS HOLD 
MEETING 


The first meeting of the season 
of the Fort Worth Music Teachers 
Association was held October at 
the Losh Institute. 

Clyde J. Garrett, director of the 
music department of North Texas 
Agricultural College, Arlington, 
presided. Other officers are Mrs. 
Grace Sloan and Arthur Faguy- 
Cote, vice presidents; Mrs. Grace 
Ward Lankford,  secretary-treas- 
urer, and Mrs. Ellen Jane Lindsay, 
Sam S. Losh, Claude Sammis and 
E. Clyde Whitlock, directors. 

Monthly meetings throughout 
the season will be held in studios 
of members. 

The next meeting is announced 
for Nov. 6, at N. T. A. C., with the 
college administration as _ hosts. 
and will be a joint session with the 
Dallas Music Teachers Association, 
Mrs. Lena Brockman, president, 
the occasion marking the first 
fneeting together of these organiz- 
ations. 

The Fort Worth organizrtion is 
now an affiliated unit of the state 
pody by which each local menwer 
pecomes an individual metber of 
the larger association. 

Plans for a series of educational 
lectures and public recitals and 2a- 
dio programs by students were out- 
lined by the president. 
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STEPHEN FOSTER WEEK 


“Seerben C. Foster, father of the 
American folk song, was honored 
in many ways durng last Spring 
in Corsicana, Texas, where the idea 
of a Foster week first saw the light 
of day two years ago, when Mrs. 
Luther A. Johnson, wife of Cong- 
ressman Luther Johnson of this 
district, suggested the observance 
and presented to Junior High 
School of this city, a handsome oil 
portrait of the American composer. 


Through the _ efforts of Mrs. 
Johnson, Foster Week is to become 
a national celebration. Assisting 
Mrs. Johnson in preparing for the 
national week are Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Dr. Walter Damrosch, 
and more than a score of celebri- 
ties of the music world. 


Mrs. Johnson, long interested in 
Stephen Foster and his work, has 
recently organized a national Ste- 
phen Foster Memorial Foundation, 
which has as its objective the in- 
auguration of an annual national 
Stephen Foster Song Week, crea- 
tion of a fund to aid needy young 
musicians, and stimulation of a re- 
nassiance of singing by the Ameri- 
can people. Dr. Edwin C. Barnes, 
secretary of the foundation, pre- 
sented its purposes to 7,000 musi- 
cians and music teachers assembl- 
ed for the national conference of 
Music Education when they met in 
New York last spring. 


Schools of Corsicana Celebrate 


Entering whole-heartedly into 
the observance of Foster Week, the 
school children of Corsicana sang 
Foster songs and heard facts con- 


cerning the American troubadour 
throughout the week of Jan. 11 to 
16th. A Stephen Foster Minstrel 
was given by Travis school, and 
over 100 children took part in the 
same, which was directed by Miss 
Janice Miller, music teacher of the 
school. An original “Foster Fan- 
tasy,” participated in by 300 pu- 
pils of Robert E. Lee School was 
directed by the author, Miss Mar- 
garet Roderick, music teacher of the 
school. It is interesting to note that 
Marilyn McGee, grand-daughter 
of Mrs. Johnson, founder of Foster 
week, tcok the part of “Susannah” 
in the production. A message of 
congratulation from Mrs. Johnson, 
who is now in Washington, D. C., 
was read as a prelude to the per- 
formance, by Miss Nettie Bonner, 
principal of Robert E. Lee School. 


Other schools observing Foster 
Week locally were Crockett, Austin, 
Sam Houston, Junior High, and 
High School. 


Foster Day at Centennial 


An elaborate Stephen Foster 
Day was observed at the Texas 
Centennial on July 5th, and was 
given as a prelude to the national 
celebration. Mrs. Johnson was in 
Dallas at the time, and directed the 
observance. Featured at the Ex- 
position’s Foster program was one 
of the regimental United States 
marine bands, negro. singers of 
Foster melodies, and the inclusion 
of Foster melodies on a coast-to- 
coast broadcast by Rudy Vallee, 
who was very enthusiastic concern- 
ing the national observance. 





Four Are Named As German Exchange Students At L. S. U. 


Baton Rouge, La., (Spl.)— Four 
Louisiana State University students 
have been named for study in Ger- 
many during the coming year, ac- 
cording to announcement made 
public August 4. The German- 
American Musical Students ex- 
change, through its director, Ed- 
ward Weiss, has listed three from 
the university school of music, and 
one student has been chosen for 
the scholarship offered by the In- 
stitute of International Education. 


Wallace Stopher, Jr., of Baton 
Rouge, Anna Halter of Iagstfeld, 
Bad Fridrichs Hall, Germany, and 
Mary Cathryn Hall of Wynne, Ark., 
are the music exchange students. 
Sylvan Coxe of Watson has been 
awarded the scholarship for one 
year of study at the University of 
Marburg, in Northwest Germany, 
through Dr. Karl J. Arndt of the 
university German department. 
This is one of 35 offered in the 
United States, and Mr. Coxe is one 
of two American students going to 
the University of Marburg, the 
other being Ruth Triver of Wells 
College. He will receive room, board 


and tuition for one school year, and 
also a stipend from the German 
government for free travel for one 
month in Germany any time be- 
tween October and July, 1938. The 
other scholarships allow for tui- 
tion only. 


Angela Freidrich of Dallas, Tex., 
who has been studying with Mme. 
Marguerite Bach in Leipzig for the 
past year, has had her scholarship 
renewed, and she will remain a- 
broad for an additional year of 
study. Irma Jeanne Decker, the 
piano exchange student to Leipzig, 
will return this fall to re-enter 
the university for graduate work. 

The four exchange students to 
France and Italy were announced 
previously. 


Mr. Stopher has chosen the Lue- 
beck State Conservatory of Music, 
where he will study conducting un- 
der General Musik-director Heinz 
Dressel, conductor of the Luebeck 
symphony and cGpera. Miss Halter 
will study in Leipzig with Madame 
Bach, and Miss Hall will study 
piano, also at the Leipzg conserva- 
tory, professor not announced. 


FORMER TEXAN 





ALTA TURK 


Alta Turk, soprano, formerly Head of 
Music Department of Amarillo Junior 
College, and now of Hollywood where 
she is fast becoming known as a recit- 
alist and radio artist of prominence. 
Miss Turk will be heard in several 
Southwestern dates this season under 
management of Robert L. Hollinshead. 


£). 
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TEXAS PIANO SALES BEST IN 
U. S.. SAYS HEAD OF 
INDUSTRY 


Texas enjoyed the best piano 
business of any part of the country 
in 1936, L. P. Bull of Chicago, pres- 
ident of the National Piano Manu- 
facturing Association, declared 
Thursday morning while on a 
brief visit to Fort Worth. Bull is 
making a three-week business trip 
in the Southwest and Pacific Coast 
sections. 

“The piano business is amazing- 
ly good and in 1936 it was 38 per 
cent over 1935, and ’36 was 225 per 
cent over ’32,” Bull said. 

“Piano sales are exceeding pro- 
duction. 

“Texas has done much in the My 
terest of music and the State’s fes- 
tivals and recitals have been a big 
boost to the piano industry.” 





FLOOD ESTABLISHES 
PIANO EXCHANGE 

CHARLESTON, Mo., The recent 
flood took Finley Johnson’s piano 
away—but it brought him another 
just as good. 

Finley’s home is in the Bird’s 
Point-New Madrid floodway. When 
the basin was inundated recent- 
ly his piano started mere a- 





round, banging out windows 
spreading general havoc, so “I 
opened the doors, shoved the piano 
out and saw it float away,” he 
said today. 

“Imagine my surprise when I 
returned to my home and found 
another piano had floated in thru 
the open doors during the flood.” 


The Southwestern Musician 








SAN FRANCISCO MUSIC NEWS 
By Ross McKee—Golden Gate College 


San Francisco—(Spl.)— What is 
Y @@ be one of the most brilliant mu- 
sical season San Francisco has 
seen in recent years has been pre- 
ceeded by a summer calm which 
has only been broken by occasion- 
al concerts of a more intimate na- 


ture. Chief among these events 
have been the following: Homer 
| Simmons, international pianist; 


California Music ‘Teachers’ Con- 
vention; Pro Arte Quartet, of 
| Brussels; Ernest Charles, compo- 
sers recital. 

Homer Simmons was brought to 
San Francisco under Golden Gate 
mollege auspices and appeared at 
he college June 10 in a concerto 
recital including the Grieg A Mi- 
nor and the Beethoven Emperor. 
This offered a first opportunity for 
the San Francisco Preparatory Or- 
chestra recently organized under 
Willem Van den Burg, assistant 
conductor of the San Francisco 
Symphony as a training ground 
for professional musicians, to play 





1 of with a pianist of reputation. Crit- 
nior ics, public, and the soloist joined to 
here compliment Mr. Van den Burg 


ecit- and the 40 young musicians for a 


a truly professional concert. 
a Mr. Simmons and Mr. Van den 


sad. Burg also appeared with the new 

Bay Region Federal Orchestra, now 

supervised by Alfred Hertz in a 

IN program featuring Mr. Simmon’s 

composition for piano and orches- 
tra, “Fantasmania.” 

Taking advantage of Mr. Sim- 


ane mon’s visit to this city, the Federal 
atry Theatre project engaged Mr. Sim- 
— mons to write music for the pure- 
ae ly-public-ownershihp - propaganda 
a theatrical venture, Power, which 
nl Pa has played for some weeks at a 
trip downtown theatre. 
oast The California Music Teachers’ 
Association met for five days in 
ing- Women’s City Club. Outstanding 
per among many brilliant events were 
per several concerts open to the pub- 
lic. Under auspices of Marin Mu- 
pro- sic Chest, delegates heard the Roth 


| Quartet in a recital at Dominican 
* College. At War Memorial Veter- 
fes- ans’ Auditorium the association 


can Indian singers from  Bacone, 
Oklahoma. Other outstanding art- 
ists at the convention included Dr. 
George Liebling, pianist and a pu- 
pil of Franz Liszt, and Adele Mar- 
cus, young American pianist and 
disciple of Joseph Lhevinne. 

Pro Musica _ society introduced 
Ernest Charles, composer-singer, 
and Raymond McFeeters, pianist 
at a garden recital at the home of 
Dr. and Mrs. J. C. Flowers in Aug- 
ust. San Francisco is famous for 
this intimate type of recital. Mr. 
Charles cannot be said to halve 
more than an ordinary voice, but 
he handles it uncommonly well and 
his programs are chosen with dis- 
crimination. Most interesting on 
the program of American music, 
were compositions of the two art- 
ists. In two piano compositions 
and one song “Exaltation” (words 
by Sarah Teasdale) Raymond Mc- 
Feeters was credited with a talent 
for facile and musical writing and 
in a group of original songs in- 
cluding such published favorites as 
Clouds, My Lady Dwells in Loveli- 
ness, House on a Hill, and others, 
Mr. Charles revealed an _ artistry 
which will ensure his songs endur- 
ing popularity. 

Probably most important of the 
summer season were the concerts 
of the Pro Arte Quartet sponsored 
at Mills College by Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge. Six Wednesday 
evening programs of Mozart and 
six Sunday afternoon mixed pro- 
grams were a delight to hundreds 
of music lovers. Of several novel- 
ties a favorite was the Prokofieff, 
Overture sur des Thomas Juifs 
played with the addition to the 
Quartet of Rudolph Schmitt, first 
clarinet of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, and Marcel Maas, pianist. 

The new season will open Thurs- 
day September 23, with an annual 
Gala Dinner and Concert for mu- 
sicians and the musical public at 
Golden Gate College. Featured 
artists will include the San Fran- 
cisco a Cappella Choir; Lawrence 
Sherrill, baritone of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera; and Malcolm Willis 
amazing young pianist from Port- 
land Oregon in his first San Fran- 
cisco appearance. 

This will be followed closely by 
two recitals in the Opera House of 
Yehudi Menuhin, still a San Fran- 
ciscan. Then comes the Opera, a 
greatly extended Symphony season, 
and a full calendar of concert at- 
tractions, 





. big presented free to the public its an- 

nual state concert. The San Fran- 

cisco String Quartet played a 

work new to San Francisco, writ- 

NGE ten by Joaquin Turing which prov- 

scent ed so popular that the Quartet 

siano played it twice. Golden Gate Col- 

other | lege entertained the convention at 

a public concert of the Singing 

3ird’s Redmen, unusual group of Ameri- 
When 
cent- 

a- Robert Berueffy, formerly of Ft. 

we Worth and grandson of Mrs. C 

o “I Goerte, 2125 Fairmount Avenue, 


piano who is now studying in Paris, is 
i Pe composing a ballet, “White Cycla- 

men,” which will be produced in 
an I New York by Mrs. CHarles  F. 
found Beckwith, noted dance authority. 
thru Berueffy, the son of Mr. and 
pod.” Mrs. Max Berueffy, former resi- 
- dents of Fort Worth who now live 
iclan 
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EX-RESIDENT OF FY. WORTHIS WRITING BALLET IN PARIS 


in Boulder, Colo., attended the 
University of Colorado and went 
to Paris to study in the Conserva- 
tory of Music as winner of a scho- 
larship, awarded as first prize in 
a contest of original musical com- 
positions. 

In addition to his work in Paris, 
Berueffy has studied in Fontaire- 
bleau, Brussels and Prague. 





BAYLOR UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Institutional Member National Association of Schools of Music 
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DALLAS SPRING CONCERTS REVIEWED 
By Ruth Carlton 


The musical season here reached 
its height with three concerts on 
April 27, 28, and 29. The first was 
Mrs. J. B. Rucker, distinguished 
Dallas pianist, presented by the 
Music Study Club at the country 
club—a very social affair where 
everyone who could wriggle an in- 
vitation, felt lucky. 

A less authoritative artist would 
not have dared pick music as well 
known as Mrs. Rucker’ chose for 
her first two groups: Bach, the E 
Flat Minor Prelude; Beethoven, 
the Sonata Pathetique (realized in 
all its tragic grandeur); Chopin,, 
four well known preludes, the Maz- 
urka, Opus 7, No. 1; and the E 
Minor Waltz. 

Mrs. Rucker has at her com- 
mand some black magic that gets 
a truly drawn tone from string and 
hammer. A pianist who can pro- 
ject a melody line with the same 
lyric beauty as a violinist or singer! 
Pretty thrilling stuff! 

Her final group included Ire- 
Jand’s Island Spell’—liquid cas- 
cades of tone—Albeniz “Cadiz,” the 
unutterably delicate “Nightingale” 
(even the gaudy fireworks of Liszt 
under her spell emerge with fluid 
grace) and the brilliant Mickwitz 
“Etude de Concert.” 

The next night brought that rul- 
ing queen of the met, Kirsten Flag- 
stadt, and a mob that threatened to 
become unruly. Closing the Civic 
Music season that Melchior had 
opened, this Norwegian singer ad- 
ded another city to her staunch 
worshippers. 

A well-sung group of Strauss 
opened the evening, but it was not 
until she reached her own Nor- 
wegian songs that her true artis- 
try was apparent. All the under- 
tones of sadness of a country where 
summer is too fleeting, all the col- 
or of northern lights, all the power 
of ragged, jagged cliffs are caught 
in Grieg’s music and Flagstadt, re- 


leased them with sensitive mas- 
tery. 
From contemporary composers, 


she chose two songs by Marx, the 
exquisite “Nocturne” by Michael 












[)NIFORMS 


Style Book showing 88 Unt 
forms IN COLORS. Also spe- 
cial designing. Wonderful line 
of samples. Write us first. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1013 S. 
4th St., Greenville, Ilinois. 








Head (which nearly stopped the 
show), “Spendthrift” by Ernest 
Charles, and “Love Went A-Riding” 
by Frank Bridge. 

Then came what many had been 
waiting for all evening—two Wag- 
ner arias: “Elsa’s Traum” from Lo- 
hengrin, and Seiglinde’s Aria from 
Die Walkure. From the first 
notes of the accompaniment, the 
secret of Flagstadt’s uncanny pow- 
er at the Met was evident. Before 
she sang a tone she managed to 
project her Elsa, a character as 
well marked by reticence as by vir- 
tuosity. She possesses an inner 
radiance which, added to the glor- 
iously free voice and flawless tech- 
nic, is inspired and inspiring. 

Seiglinde’s Aria also seemed to 
spring from some deep emotional 
source. But it was the compelling 
sweep of the final encore, the mag- 
nificently sung, Tannhauser “Dich 
Thure Halle” that brought the con- 
cert to a climax and the audience 
to its feet, closing Dallas’ seventh 
Civic Music season on a note of 
high excitement. 

It is reported that New York has 
no more capable accompanist than 
Edwin McArthur. It needs none. 





Then came the Philadelphia 
Symphony. To the intense joy of 
at least (my) part of the audience, 
the programmed McDonald and 
Stravinsky were omitted at the last 
minute for the Beethoven C Minor 
Concerto with Jose Iturbi as so- 
loist. 

The Bach-Callet “Prelude and 
Fugue in F Minor” opened _ the 
program. The authoritative style 
in which Ormandy read the Fugue 
is based on understanding of and 
appreciation for its architectural 
beauty. It was balanced both in 
phrasing and dynamics. 

The gem among Bach melodies 
“Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring” was 
also Caillet’s transcription. The 
chorale was sung in turn by each 
section of the orchestra while the 
lovely interweaving obe melody 
of the original was at times taken 
by the entire string choir 





Dallas—(Spl.) — Announce- 
ment has been made that E. 
G. Council, “The Music Man,” 
has moved his business to 1101 
Elm Street. Mr. Council is 
well-known in Texas music 
circles. He is a charter mem- 
ber of the Texas Music Teach- 
ers Association. 








JACQUES ABRAM, Pianist 


Co-winner, National Federation of Music Clubs Young 
Artist Contest and Schubert Memorial award, 1937 
Available in Texas during November 


For information write 
MRS. FRED A. GILLETTE 
2109 Austin St., Houston, Texas 
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Leonard Pennario, boy pianist, — 
was presented in his first Los 
Angeles recital on June 28. Critics 
hailed him as a genius. Samuel 
Ball, former Texan, is his teacher. 
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LETTERS : « € «eS 
The Southwestern Music Camp 


‘In the Ozarks’”’ 
ON LAKE TANESCOMO 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
Mr. Clyde J. Garrett, Editor 
Southwestern Musician Arlington, Texas 
Dear Mr. Garrett: 

Your letter of August 18 did not come my attention until a few days ago 
upon my return to Tulsa after an absence of some ten weeks. After the session 
of the Southwestern Music Camp in the Ozarks we went on to our summer home 
in Main, returning only in time to get ready for the opening of school next week. 

Although the attendance at the Southwestern Music Camp was not as large 
as we might have hoped, we feel that it was a splendid success in every respect 
for the first session of the project. People in this part of the country know little 
about the meaning of a Music Camp, but our group of seventy odd who were 
present throughout the six weeks, and the many parents and friends who 

ssited us, were extremely enthusiastic about the place, the location, our building 
nd grounds equipment, and the things we were trying to do for high school girls 
and boys, and for the fine group of student teachers who were present. It is our 
belief that the second session which will open Monday, June 13, 1938, will see a 
group twice as large as we had this summer. In fact, practically every student 
present this summer expects to return and bring another student with them. 

Six states were represented in the student body; Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Texas and Pennsylvania, with Oklahoma leading with 33 members. The 
enrollment did not permit of a Band, but we had an excellent Orchestra and 
Chorus, exceptionally good smaller ensembles, and many fine individual performers. 

Ten public concerts were given in which the Chorus, Orchestra, Instru- 
mental and Vocal Ensembles, Piano ensemble, and other groups appeared. A 
similar number of students recitals were given in which nearly the entire student 
body appeared in solo numbers. Members of the faculty presented programs for 
the benefit of the student body. 

Among the faculty members were, George Oscar Bowen, Musical Director 
and Chorus; Boyd R. and Helen C. Ringo, Piano Instructors; James P. Robertson, 
Director of Orchestra and French Horn Instructor; David R. Robertson, Violin 
and Cello; George H. Younkman, Woodwind, Wayne Christeson, Brass; Harling 
A. Spring, Voice and Chords. 

We have greatly appreciated the publicity that the Southwestern Musician 
has given ds and we shall aim to keep in torch with you during the coming year! 
This project is one which should interest the entire southwest, and we hope that 
public school and college musicians will become more and more interested as 
time goes along. There is nothing to prevent the establishment of a fine institution 
in the beautiful Ozarks Mountains of Missouri, for we have everything to do with, 
the location is superb and the climate ideal for the type of work and play we 
emphasize. 

Thanking you for your interest and hoping that we may continue to merit 
it, I am, Cordially yours George Oscar Bowen 


HOLLISTER MISSOURI 


September 4, 1937 


I like the form and content of your 
magazine very much and wish that it 
had greater mailing list here in town. 

I was very interested in all of the 
articlts which you had and consider it 
good reading matter for any wide-awake 
musician, Sincerely yours, 

FRANK W. ASPER 
Organist, Salt Lake Tabernacle 


We are enjoying your magazine, and 
I personally want to congratulate the 
incentive back of it. 

Sincerely 
David R. Robertson 
Dep’t. of Music 
Hendrix College 
Conway, Ark. 


according to WPA headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., has also featur- 
ed as guest conductors with some 
of its major symphony orchestras 
the following: Antonia Brico 
(Brooklyn Symphony), Ebba Sun- 


dstrom (Philadelphia Civic), Eliza- 
beth Woodson (Virginia Sym- 
phony), Lela Hanmer  (Illindis 
Symphony) and Henriette Schum- 
ann (Syracuse Symphony Orches- 
tra). 





T. M. T. A. CONVENTION 
PLANS 
(Continued from Page Three) 


chairman; Mrs. Florence Bente; 
Mrs. A. McCollister; Miss Martha 
Meerscheidt; Mrs. D. L. Freeman; 


Mrs. Lulu Griesenbeck; Miss Ethel Katherine Jaggi; Mrs. James C. 
Brown; Sister Amabilis; Sister Challis; Alice McDaniel; Elsa 
Helen Mary. Schott; Mrs. Ida Goldbeck; Bessie 

Decorations: Miss Edith Mad- Lena Yates; Mrs. Vera Ohliger; 


ison, Chairman; Mrs. Fern Hirsch 
Ragland; Mrs. Elizabeth Cunning- 

m Sullivan; Mrs. W. A. Gray; 
Miss Elizabeth Jaggi. 


Mrs. Martha Phillips. 

Ushers: Mrs. Florence Watkins 
Cox, chairman; Mrs. LaRue Con- 
lon; Dorothy Bell Newton; Irma 


Radio: Mrs. Stella Huffmeyer Goeth; Florence Brush; Mrs. R. E. 
Seymour, Chairman; Miss Evelyn Cadwallader, Mrs. Ardis Ward; 
Harvey. Mrs. Pauline Treiber; Mrs. Roy 

Printing: Mrs. Lena Heye, White. 
chairman; Mrs. R. H. Woodrum; Telephone: Mary Terrell, chair- 


Mrs. Inez Harper Macfarlane. man; Mesdames Ethel Burton Din- 


Tickets: Mrs. L. L. Marks; Mrs. jus and Helen Wallace. 
H. F. Stubbs. ; Transportation: David Griffin, 
Advertising: Miss Metz Hert- chairman; Messrs W. A. Gray: 
wig ,chairman; Mrs. J. L. Page; 


Bernard Kalthoff; Frederick King; 
Walter Dunham; Charles Stone. 


Further details including a post- 
convention trip to Monterey and 
other Mexican points of interest, 
3 b i th H ae will be announced in next month’s 

ar ala a erwic issue of the SOUTHWESTERN 

COLORATURA SOPRANO MUSICIAN. 

Recital—Opera Pupils Accepted a 

Italian Bel Canto, Founded on als 

Principles of Manual Garcia 
43 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

GRamercy 


Mrs. L. J. Purdam. 
Badges: Mrs. F. L. Carson. 
Courtesy: Mrs. Fred Jones, 








Besides including 2253 feminine 
musicians in its rolls as of April 
1, 1937, the Federal Music Project, 
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Katherine Gaw - Voice, Theory, Ensemble; 

Bernard Fitzgerald - Band Instruments, Theory. ; 
B. M. degree with major in Applied music, Composition and Public 
School Music. Major in music granted toward an A. B. degree. Artist 
concert course, faculty recitals, chorus, orchestra, band and instru- 
mental ensemble. 

Information and catalog sent upon request 

HENDRIX COLLEGE, CONWAY, ARKANSAS 





















THE 


Musical Arts Series 


of Concerts 












Has Become An Institution 


IN TEXAS 


And the South-west 


Your City, Town or College May Have This Series 


INQUIRIES WELCOME 


For This Season and Next 


RATES REASONABLE 






ARTS SERIES” 


in 
Big Spring - Sweetwater 
Plainview - Amarillo - Waco - 
Abilene - Gainesville - Sherman - 
Arlington - Cleburne - Waxahachie - 
Hillsboro - San Antonio 


IN TEXAS 


Also Tampa, Arizona - Las Cruces, New Mexico - 
San Diego, California and Durant , Oklahoma 


Would you too like to have 
The MUSICAL ARTS SERIES for your city 














FIVE CONCERTS 


Season 1938 - 39 
November 1938 



















January, February, 
March and April 
1939 












CONCERT MANAGEMENT 


ROBERT HOLLINSHEAD 
8874 Sunset Blvd Hollywood, Cal. 











WACO MUSIC NEWS 


Waco, Texas—(Spl.)— The Bay- 
lor-Waco Music. Association, of 
which A. M. Goldstein is the presi- 
dent has announced the following 
course for the current season: 
Guiomar Novaes, famous Brazilian 
pianist, November 12; Joseph Sch- 
midt, brilliant young tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, De- 
cember 9; the colorful Shan Karr 
Ballet, February 2; Milstein, well- 
known violinist, March 10; and 
Helen Traubel, soprano of the con- 
cert and operatic stage, April 4. 

This is the second year of the 
Civic Music Association in Waco 
and this year’s enrollment repre- 
sents a large increase over last 
year. The concerts are held at 
Waco Hall, Baylor University, and 
are attended by the Baylor stu- 
dent body. 

Marcel Dupre, famous French 
organist and one of the oufstand- 
ing concert artists of our genera- 
tion, will appear at Baylor Univer- 
sity on November 17. The concert 
will be given in Waco Hall where 
M. Dupre will play the _ recently 
dedicated Brooks Memorial Pipe 
Organ. Also appearing on the pro- 
gram will be Marguerite Dupre, 
daughter of the famous organist, 
and a pianist of the first rank in 
her own right. ‘Together they will 
perform an outstanding work for 
organ and piano. 


Marking as it does the first con- 
cert on the organ since the dedi- 
cation program last spring the pro- 
gram is attracting a great deal of 
interest in Central Texas. It is 
the plan of the Organ department 
of Baylor to present other organ- 
ists from time to time in recitals 
on the Brooks Memorial Organ, 
which is the largest organ in the 
state and one of the largest in the 
Southwest. 

At the Texas Band Meet at Wa- 
co, the Texarkana band was judg- 
ed: “Superior, Altie Ward, Texar- 
kana, class B.” 

The award for best stunt was ta- 
ken by Texarkana; Miss Laura 
Jane Redding won first in the Per- 
sonality..Band. Sweethearts contest; 
Charles Francis won first~ place: in 
Baritone solo; and Ernest Crowell 
won first in flute. 


DALLAS MUSIC NEWS 


Dallas—(Spl.) — Gladys Calder 
Brooks, Dallas organist, was pre- 
sented in recital Friday evening, 
October 1, at Highland Park Town 
Hall. Miss Brooks played  selec- 
tions by Handel, Chopin, Debussy, 
Paganini, Strauss, and Schulz. 

A program was given by Phil 
Eppens, American basso, on Sun- 
day, September 12, at Texas Hal! 
cf State Auditorium at the Pan- 
American Exposition. 

Fritz Kre‘sier will play in Dallas 
November 11, and the Ballet Rus- 
se de Monte Carlo Jan. 15. Both 
will be presented under the person- 
al management of Mrs. John F. 
Lyons. 

The Dallas Symphony Orchestra, 
which has not been heard in regu- 
lar season since April, 1936, ex- 
pects to be able to appear in three 
or four concerts during a _ short 
season from January, 1938, until 
late April. 

“An Hour With Texas Compos- 
ers” was presented in the Gulf Ra- 
dio Studios at the exposition on 
Sunday, Sept. 26 under the spon- 
sorship of the fifth district, Texas 
Federation of Music Clubs. Com- 
positions used were written by 
Eithel Allen Nelson, Wichita Falls; 
Annette Helouse Meyers, Fort 
Worth; John M. Steinfeldy, San 
Antonio; and David Guion, Dal- 
las. 

“Varsity Show,” a top-flight net- 
work broadcast, emanated from 
McFarlin Auditorium on Friday, 
Oct. 15. The broadcast consisted 
entirely of student talent. 





£). 
VU 


Georgetown—(Spl.)—The Eighth 
Annual Southwestern Church Mu- 
sic Conference was held Friday, 
June 11, at Southwestern Univer- 
ity under the chairmanship of 
Dean Henry E. Meyer. Those tak- 
ing part on the program were: 
Dean Henry E. Meyer, Miss Iola 
Bowden, Georgetown; Mrs. F. L. 
Carson, San Antonio; Mr. Robert 
Hopkins, Waco; Mme. Margarita 


Slaviansky, Georgetown; Nita Ai- 
ken; Anita Storrs Gaedcke; Jose- 
phine Dilts Mathison; Mrs. John 


Ward; Reverend Paul W. Quillian; 
Reverend Joe S. Strother. 


FORT WORTH’S LARGEST AND 
OLDEST PIANO HOUSE 


Representing the Best in Musical Instruments for the 
Past Forty-Four Years 


Mason & Hamlin, Chickering, Geo. Steck, Fischer, Gulbransen, Marshal} & 
Wendell and Ivers & Pond. 


Full line of Band and Orchestra Instruments. 


Sheet Music 


(. C. MILLER, Pianos 


510-512 Throckmorton 


Page Eighteen 


Fort Worth 





In the jargon of “swing” music- 
ians, a violinist is a “squeaker,” a 
critic is “the boogie man” and a 
symphony player is a “long hair.” 





32nd Year 
Concert and Lecture Management 
Outstanding Attracions 


THE HORNER BUREAU, 


Inc. 
3000 Troost Avenue 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








UNIFORMS 


Correctly styled 
Individually tailored 





Write for our new Catalogue showing 
300 Half-tone illustrations 
George Evans & Co. Inc. 
Since 1860 


132 North 5th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please mention this publication 








ARTISTS - TEACHERS 
DIRECTORY 
(Continued) 


CHICAGO 

CHICAGO CONSERVATORY —Kimbax 
Hall, Wabash and Jackson, Chica- 
go, Edgar Nelson, Pres. 

CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 64 
East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ru- 
dolnh Ganz, Pres. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY — Kim- 
ball Hall, Chicago. John R. Hatt- 
steadt, Pres. 

KEEP, Charles H.—Tchr. of Singing— 
—-Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. 

FERRON and KROEPLIN, Violin Deal- 
ers—Kimball Hall, Chicago. 

SUMMY’S, Sheet Music and Literature, 
321 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

GEORGE, Anna E.— Composer—1001 
No. Dearborn. 

LOS ANGELES 

BROWN, Eva—Teacher of Singing—3475 
West Sixth St., Los Angeles. 

HOLLINSHEAD, Robert L. — Cone 
Management—5855 Hollywood Blv& 
Hollywood. 

SAMOILOFF, Lazar—Teacher of Singers 
—610 South Van Ness Ave., L. A. 

NEW YORK 

ALLISON, Irl — President National 
Guild Piano Teachers, Inc., 745 
Riverside Drive, New York. 

BLATHERWICK, Barbara — Coloratura 
Soprano, Recital, Opera — Pupils 
Accepted— Italian Bel Canto—43 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Gramer- 
cy 5-6392. 

McCLANAHAN, Richard—Pianist-Teach- 
er—Representative of Tobias Mat- 
thay—806 Steinway Bldg., New York 
City. 





SALT LAKE CITY 
ASPER, Frank — Organist, Salt Lake 
Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Available for recitals and dedica- 
tions. 


ANNA E. GEORGE 


Teaching - Recital 
Coaching 


Composer - Pianist 


1001 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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THE NATIONAL GUILD 
OF PIANO TEACHERS 


SPONSORS THE 


J National Piano Playing Tournament 
) National Directory of Piano Teachers 


AND IS ORGANIZING A 


Countrywide Correlation of 
Piano Studios 


STANDARDIZING AGENCIES FOR COLLEGES AND 
CONSERVATORIES 


IRL ALLISON, M. A., President, 
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ARTISTS—TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY 


ABILENE 
YEATON, Lola Gibson — Soprano — 
Head Voice Dept., Hardin-Simmons 
University. 
LASLEY, Nancy Craig and Ruth—Tea- 
chers of Piano and Violin, McMur- 
ray College and 226 Grape St., Abi- 


lene. 
AMARILLO 
GLENN, Gladys M.—Director Musical 
Arts Conservatory, Amarillo. 


ARLINGTON 

ADAMS, Eugene N.—Violin and Theory 
—North Texas Agricultural College, 
Arlington. 

BENNETT SCHOOL of Fine Arts— 
Piano, Voice, Speech, Kindergarten, 
Mrs. R. J. Bennett, 217 N. Center St., 
Arlington. 

CURTIS, Russel—Piano and Theory, 
North Texas Agricultural College, 
Arlington. 

ISARRETT, Clyde J.Baritone—Chairman 
of Fine Arts, North Texas Agricul- 
tural College, Arlington. 

GARRETT, Dorothy—Piano and Theory 
—500 South Cooper Ave., Arlington. 

IRONS, Col. Earl D.—Head Band Dept., 
And Director N.T.A.C. Cadet Band 
of 100 pieces, North Texas Agricul- 
tural College, Arlington. 

JONES, Christine—Soprano — Tchr. of 
Singing and Theory, North Texas 
Agricultural College. 

PATTERSON, Agatha Hickman—Organ 
—North Texas Agricultural College, 
Arlington. 

AUSTIN 

GILEWICZ, Walter, Mus. Doc.—Studio 
No. 2806 Nueces Street—Mondays 
only. Telephone 3678. 

SPELL, Dr. Lota—Texas School of Fine 
Arts. 

WRAY, J. Campbell—Teacher of Sing- 
ing, Texas School of Fine Arts, Di- 
rector First Baptist Choir, Austin. 

WALL, Herbert — Baritone — Tchr. of 
Singing—2401 Gaudalupe St. 


BELTON 
GILEWICZ, Walter, Mus. Doc.—Direc- 
tor Fine Arts Conservatory of Mary 
Hardin-Baylor College, Belton. 
WILSON, Erma Rose—Mus. B., Contral- 
to—Director of Voice. Fine Arts Con- 
servatory, Mary Hardin-Baylor Col- 
lege, Belton, Texas. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 

BURGER... Joseph—B..... M.—Baritone, 
Teacher of Singing, Choir Director, 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Epis- 
copal, 607 S. Carancahua Corpus 
Christi. 

DALLAS 

CRAMER, Edward E.—Teacher of Vio- 
lin—Concertmaster Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra, Studio Phone 5-5278, Dal- 
las, Texas. 

CROCKER, Dorothy Brin-—Theory and 
Piano—Weisemann School of Music, 
5100 Ross Ave. Dallas. 

COUNCIL, E. G.—‘‘The Music Man’’— 
1401 Elm St.—Sheet music. 

DNEPROV, Ivan—Tenor — Head Voice 
Dept., Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. 

DOWNING, William B.—Baritone-Tchr. 
of Voice—1101 Elm St., Dallas. 
GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Teacher of 
Voice Southern Methodist University : 
Director Highland Park Methodist 
Choir; Soloist, Temple Emanuel, Dal- 

las, 5-0709. 

POTEET, Dora—Mus. B., A. A. G. O. 
—Organist-Teacher, Southern Metho- 
dist University, 5017 Vickery Blvd., 
Dallas, 

PHIPPEN, Mrs. Laud German—Piano— 
3508 Potomac Ave., Dallas. Phone 
5-7249. Normal Classes: Revised Dun- 
ning System including advanced 
Grades: Creative Music. 

WIESEMANN, Carl—Piano and Organ 
—Director Schubert Choral Club, Or- 
ganist and Choirmaster St. Matth- 
ews’ Cathedral, Director of Trio Club, 
Members Music Faculty Texas Col- 
lege for Women, Denton; 5100 Ross, 


i Dallas. 
eo SWITZER, Miss Grace—Affiliated Tea- 


cher and Normal Instructor of the 
“Oxford Extension School of Piano 
Playing.”’ 1001 N. Windomere, Dallas, 
6-6932. 

THOMPSON, Morriss — Piano and Or- 
gan—Assistant Organist St. Math- 
ews, Cathedral, Ed C. Smith & Bro. 
Mortuary—5018 San Jacinto, Dallas, 
3-4226. 

TODD, Harold Hart—Professor of Pia- 
no, Theory, Composition, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas. 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School 
of Music, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Conductor Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra, Dallas. 


DENTON 

JONES, William E.—Director of Music, 
Texas College for Women, Denton. 

PARRILL, Lillian — Head of Music 
Dept., North Texas State Teachers 
College. 

WALTERS, W.G.,Head Violin Dept.,Tex. 
State College For Women. 


FORT WORTH 

ACERS, Victor B.—New England Cons. 
’24—Teacher of Voice, Breath Control 
Solfeggio—7th and Houston, Fort 
Worth. F 

BRIGHAM Music Studio—4001% Main St., 
Fort Worth. Pnone 2-2452. Joon Brig- 
ham, Tenor. 

BARCUS, Allie E.—Normal classes in 
‘‘Dunning Course’”’ and in ‘“The Crea- 
tive Course’’ of Music Studio. 1006 
College Ave., Fort Worth. 

CAHOON, Helen Fouts—Teacher of 
Singing, address, T.C.U., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

FAGUY-COTE — Baritone—Head Vocal 
Dept., Fort Worth Conservatory; 
Director Euterpean Club Chorus, 
Music Study Club Chorus, Business 
and Professional Women’s Chorus; 
Concert Singer. 

GOUGH, Earl—Baritone, Teacher of 
Singing; 921 Penn. Ave., Fort Worth, 
2-8711. 

KILANDER, Katherine—Graduate Juil- 
liard Graduate School,’ studying 
Piano with Josef Lhevinne. Head of 


Piano Delartment, Texas Wesle 
College, Fort Worth, Texas. _— 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Ex- 
pression, Mutual Home Bldg., Fort 
Worth. . 

LANKFORD, Grace Ward — Pianist- 
Teacher. 126 West Leuda, Fort 
Worth. 

LINDSAY, Ellen Jane—Soprano-Teach- 
er, Head of Voice Dept., Texas Wes- 
leyan College, Fort Worth, 2226 
Washington Avenue. 

McNELLEY, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin—Tea- 
chers Sacred Music—Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort 
Worth. 

MILLER, C. C.—Piano Dealer — 510-12 
Throckmorton St. 

MORRIS, Brooks—Teacher of Violin, 
Conductor Fort Worth Symphony 
Orchestra, Studio 1100 Lipscomb, 
3-1762; Home address, 1614 Sunset, 
Fort Worth. 

MORSE, Eleanor Eaton—Pianist-Organ- 
ist-Teacher; Bachelor of Music De- 
gree, Oberlin Conservatory, 1936. 
1204 Buck, Fort Worth. 4-2140. 

NEELY, Mrs. Roger C.—Soprano-Teach- 
er, 2736 Carter Ave., Fort Worth, 
5-2772. 

ORUM, Dot Echols—Teacher of Piano, 
1612 Fairmount, Dunning System, 
Fort Worth. 





WH 0’S WHO a itcaaitie Music 





MARY STUART EDWARDS, 
LYRIC COLORATURA 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


This concert, oratorio, radio art- 
ist, church soloist, and teacher is 
a native Texan. Mrs. Edwards has 
had wide experience both as a sin- 
ger and teacher. Has sung pro- 
fessionally in concert and _ over 
radio throughout the United 
States, Canada, Cuba and the Re- 
public of Mexico. Has sung since 
childhood, nine years at the Pea- 
body Conservatory, Baltimore 








Maryland, student under Elinor 
Chase Horn, Adelin Fermin, Pietro 
Minetti, Yeatman Griffith, the late 
Harold Randolph, solfeggio with 
Lena Steibler, harmony with Kath- 
erine Lucke, history with Sir Her- 
bert Knight, coached under di- 
rection Isaac Van Grove. Soloist 
and member Peabody Opera Choir. 
Life member Peabody Alumni. 

Soloist in Hollywood Bowl 1926. 
Gave concerts Century of Progress. 
Soloist with Symphony Orchestras 
with Carlton Symphony Band in 
San Antonio. For past fourteen 
years acclaimed at every Lions In- 
ternational Convention where she 
has appeared as soloist. She was 
made honorary member and offi- 
cial Prima Donna in 1926 in San 
Francisco, has appeared through- 
out the United States, Canada, Cu- 
ba and the Republic of Mexico with 
this organization. Recently made 
honorary member of all the Clubs 
of the Mexican Republic, present- 
ed with handsome scroll. 

Mrs. Edwards has conducted a 
School of Music for the past four- 
teen years, having a large follow- 
ing there. Served as director of 
Music for Municipal department 
for several years, has served as 
director of Greek Choir, soloist for 
five years, Second Church of 
Christ, Scientist, San Antonio. 

President of San Antonio Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs in San An- 
tonio for two years. Two years 
president San Antonio Music Tea- 
chers Association. 





DALLAS SINGER INJURED WHEN CAR IS KNOCKED 
OFF HIGHWAY BY TRUCK 


Miss Daisy Polk, 3918 Hall, Dal- 
las singer, incurred several broken 
ribs and a broken collar bone Wed- 
nesday when the automobile she 
was driving was forced off the 
highway near Denton by a truck, 
Miss Polk was en route to Texas 


State College for Women where 
she is an instructor. 

Miss Polk, soloist at S&% Mat- 
thew’s Cathedral, is widely known 
in music circles. She was for a 
number of years head of the mu- 
sic department of Hockaday school. 


PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET—Mart- 
us Thor, first violin; George Oru 
second violin; E. Clyde Whitlock, 
Viola; Samuel Zegler, violincello, 
Chamber Music Recitals—Mrs. Geo- 
rge Conner, Manager, 421 Conner 
Avenue. 


SAMMIS, Claude—Director of Fine Arts 
Department, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity; President Fort Worth Music 
Teachers Association. Violinist-Tea- 
cher-Conductor. 


THOR, Marius—Concert-Violinist, Dean 
of Fine Arts, Texas Wesleyan Col- 
lege, First Violinist Pro Arte String 
Quartet, Ensemble-Playing, Theory, 
Conducting. E 

TILLETT, Jeannette — Pianist-Teacher, 
President Fort Worth Conservatory, 
Fort Worth. 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde — Violinist- 
Teacher; Vice President Fort Worth 
Conservatory; Concertmaster Fort 
Worth symphony orchestra; Music 
Critic Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 

GEORGETOWN 

MEYER, Henry E.—Dean of Music 
Southwestern University— Piano, Or- 
gan, Voice, Georgetown. 


HOUSTON 

GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—Teacher 
of Singing, Director T.M.T.A., San 
Jacinto Hotel, Houston. 

HORACE CLARK — Pianist, Teacher, 
Tennison Hotel, Houston. 

MORGAN, Katherine B.— Teacher of 
Piano and Organ—Lectures on Wag- 
ner, Shakespeare, Browning, The 
Bible and Music, Psychology of Mus- 
ic, etc.—1117 Jackson Blvd., Houston, 
Lehigh 7646. 


MORRIS, Mrs. R. C.—Teacher of Piano 
and Voice. 3810 San Jacinto, Hous- 
ton. Phone Handley 6187. 


LAMESA 
XING, Conway E.—Teacher of Military 
Band Instruments; formerly direc- 
tor 343 F. A. Band, 90th Div. A.E.F.; 
High School Band, Lamesa. Phone 86, 


PLAINVIEW 
WOODS, Guy—Director Music Wayland 
College, Plainview, Texas, Teacher 
of Piano, Organ and Theory. 


SAN ANTONIO 

POWERS, Volina — Mezzo-Soprano— 
Teacher of Singing—Studio 4 Secur- 
ity Bldg., Travis and Broadway. 

STAFFELL. Tekla — Pianist-Teacher, 
302 Cedar St., San Antonio. 

VENTH, Carl—Dean of Music, West 
Moorland College, San Antonio. 


SAN MARCOS 
HARLAN, H. Grady and Virginia Wiley 
—Voice, Coaching, Men's Glee Club, 
State College, San ‘tAarcos. 


STEPHENVILLE 

FROH, Charles Wesley—Professor of 
Fine Arts, Head Dept. of Music, John 
Tarleton Agricultural College, Steph- 
enville. 

HUNEWELL, D. G.—Head of Band De- 
partment and Director Military Band 
and College Orchestra of John Tare- 
leton College, Stephenville. 

LUPER, Albert T.—Head of Violin De- 
partment, Professor of Theory and 
Conductor of Tarleton Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra, John Tarleton Ag- 
ricultural College, Stephenville. 


SAN ANGELO 

DeBERRY, Mrs. Albert A.—Teacher of 
Piano, 326 West Twohig Ave., San 
Angelo. 

RHODES, J. Clark—Director of Music 
Department and Professor of Piano 
and Voice, San Angelo Junior Col- 
lege; Director of Vocal Music, San 
Angelo High School. » 


WACO 

GROVE, Roxy Harriett, A. M. B. Mus. 
Teacher of Piano, Chairman School 
of Music, Baylor University, Waco. 

HENSLER, Bernice—B. Mus., M. A.— 
Teacher Music Theory, Composition 
and Music History, Baylor University 
School of Music Waco. 

HOPKINS, Robert—Baritone, Professor 
of Voice, Director of Choral Work, 
Baylor University School of Music, 
Waco. 

MARKHAM, Robert A.—Organ, Piano, 
Theory, Baylor University School of 
Music, Waco. Organist First Baptist 
Church and Temple Rodef Sholem, 
Waco. 


, 


WAXAHACHIE 
CLOYS, Millard—Director of Bana and 
Orchestra, Trinity University, Waxa 
hachie. 
WICHITA FALLS 
AKIN, Nita—Organist, Wichita Falls. 





















































Massie Teachers everywhere are beginning the most prosperous season in many years, re- 
ports from all sections of the country indicate. This very happy condition will make it 
possible for hundreds of teachers to modernize their studio equipment with products of one 
of the world’s leading instrument manufacturers on terms designed especially for the con- 
venience of those in the teaching profession. Similar contracts are designed to fit the student- 
family budget. 


EVERY KIMBALL IS A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT PRIMARILY - - - 
ONLY INCIDENTALLY A DECORATIVE PIECE OF FURNITURE - - - 


THE KIMBALL PIANO 
THE KIMBALL ORGAN 


See Your Southwestern Kimball Dealer Today: 


MISSISSIPPI 


Greenwood—McClure Furn. Co. 
Jackson—A. Gressett Music House 
Meridian—A. Gressett Music House 


OKLAHOMA 


Ardmore—E. B. Luke 
Clinton—L. A. Wise 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix—Geo. S. Jackman 
Tucson—Glover & Clark 


TEXAS 


Beaumont—Miller Piano Co. 
Breckenridge—E. E. Ray 
Crownwood—Collins Piano Co. 
Cisco—Elbin Allen 
Dallas—Will A. Watkins Co. 
El Paso—El Paso Piano Co. 
Ft. Worth—L. L. Withers 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock—Houck Music Co. 











COLORADO 


Denver—Knight-Campbell Music Co. 


LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge—The Dalton Co., Inc. 
Monroe—Culp Music Shop 
New tberia—New Iberia Hdwe. Co. 


New Orleans—D. H. Holmes Co., Itd. 


Shreveport—Shreveport Piano Co. 


El Reno—Henry Behne 

Enid—Cooper Radio Shop 

Guthrie—Acton & Martin 

Hobart—A. F. Bradfield Music Co. 
McAlester—Culp Piano Co. 

Muskogee—H. A. Kroh Music Co. 

Okiahoma City—Frederickson-Const- 
ant Piano Co. 

Sapulpa—Holt Piano Co. 

Wewoka—Robbins Music Co. 


~ W.W. KIMBALL CO 





Kimball Hall — Chicago 


Greenville—Collins Piano Co. 
Houston—Thos. Goggan & Bro. 
Lamesa—J. F. Searcy 
Merkel—W. W. Wood 


San Antonio—San Antonio Music Co. 


Texarkana—Collins Piano Co. 
Tyler—Collins Piano Co. 
Vernon—H. B. Searcy 
Waco—Collins Piano Co. 
Wichita Falls—A. L. Cox 


MPANY 
































